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Eealish Language Institute of the University of Michigma hes, for the past four years, 
is the preparetion of new mierials to be weed in intensive courses in English for 
those of foreign speech. This work has bees an atteupt to interpret, in a prectioanl way for teach- 
iag, the principles of modera iinguletio selene and to we the results of eotentific linguietto 
research. In spite of the fect that there hes been nore thes & hired youre of vigorous linguis- 
tio investigation in accord with sound scientific nethode,very little of the results of this in- 


"Our schoole are conducted by persons who, from profeseore of education down to teachers 
in the classroom, know nothing of the resulte of Lingsistic science, not even the relation of 
writing to epocoh ar of standard language to dialect, ln short, they do not know whet language 1e, 
and yot must teach it, and in consequence waste years of every child's life and reach a poor re- 
sult. 


Eren where there are well-equipped teachers who have acquainted themselves with the modern 
approaches to language teaching, tbe administrative circumstances to which they must conform are 
wesually euch as to make impossible effective use of their knowledge and ability. In faot, the 
naive and conventional views of language have been sọ mach in control unt it bae taken a vorld 
war, with ite practical contacte with a doren languages Little beard of before, to provide an op- 
portunity even to try materials and methods based upon our scientific knowledge and research, 


In the teaching of English language the situation in this country bae been, if possible, 
even worse. The rank and file even of English teachers are not equipped to deal with English as a 
language. In spite of the fact that “more tine is being spent in the high school Englich olassos 
of America today upon grammar and usage than upon any other single phase of instruction, "? prospec- 
tive English teachers are given practically no training in preparation for this part of their task. 
Usually our English teachers know nothing of phonetics or of phonenice,and their knowledge of gram- 
mar is limited to the kind of sentence ann line to which they were aubjected in the later grades of 
primary school and the early years of high school. The views of language that prevail in the 
&chools and among oven the “educated” public still perpetuate the authoritarian attitude of the 
second half of the eighteenth century ani serve to croste a buge market for cheap dictionaries and 
unscholarly handbooks of "correctness," 


"The subject-matter of English Philology | Language] possesses a strange fascination for 
tho man in the street, but almost everything that he thinks and says about it is incredibly and 
hopelessly wrong.... In no subject, probably, is the knowledge of the educated public at a lower 
odd. The general ignorance concerning it is so profound that it is very difficult to persuade 
people that there really is a considerable mass of well-ascertained fact, and a definite body of 
doctrine on linguistic questions."3 9 


In view of the facts, it is not strange that a search of the materials available to teach 
English to those of foreign pech vho have come to us revealed very little that vas soundly 


‘Leonard Bloomfield, "Why a Linguistic Society," in I (1925), p. 5. 
“Dora V. Smith, "English Grammar Again," in Pisk ad "T 1938), p. 67. 
Cecil Wyld, sh Philol in es (Inaugural Lecture, Feb. 2, 
1901), p. 10. See also for e 5 and Tertiary Responses to 
Language," in 20 (1984), pp. 45-55; and Robert A. Hall, Jr., "Language and Superstition," 


in The French 5 (1965), pp. 377-382. 
* 
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effective, and nothing that had attempted to use the few fragmentary descriptive analyses of Pres- 
ent-day American English that have been published. Many important areas of our language--intona- 
tion, for example--had not been satisfactorily described. It was necessary, then, to start from 
the beginning, to collect the scientific studies that could contribute to our task of building 
lesson materíals, and to engage in some that would furnish essential nev information. After four 
years of work the materials for an intensive course in English for Latin-American students have 
been written and published in semi-final form in six volumes. The building of a text for an in- 
tensive course in English for Chinese students was begun in November, 19h. 


In order that these materials may render their best service it is necessary that tne 
teachers who use them understand the principles upon which they are based and the implications of 
these principles for teaching method. The present volume attempte to set forth in a non-t ucal 
manner the linguistic approach employed in building these texts and in teaching them. In 
section of this volume there are presented the principles or the assumptions underlying the choice, 
the sequence, and the handling of the materials of the Intensive Course in teaching, with consider- 
able detail of actual content by way of illustration. 


Although this book is devoted to the specific problems of dealing with English as a foreign 
language, it is my hope that the discussion of these problems will also contribute to a general 
consideration of the teaching and learning of other languages. "Foreign" language teaching is 
always a matter of teaching a specific "foreign" language to students who have a specific "native" 
language background. Specific problems will demand special and different emphases but the prin- 
ciples of approach, the fundamental considerations, have validity, we believe, for all language 
learning and language teaching. In addition, there is another consideration which may make this 
book of special interest to foreign language teachers in the United States. In this country, what- 
ever foreign language is taught is directed to those who speak English as their native language, 
and many of the problems of this foreign language teaching arise out of the special character of 
the English language. It is not enough for the foreign language teacher to be able to speak Eng- 
lish; to be most effective he should know English--its sound system, its structural system, and 
its vocabulary--fram the point of view of a descriptive analysis in accord with modern linguistic 
science. Teachers of foreign language in this country and, we believe, English speaking students 
would improve the efficiency of their approach to a foreign language by devoting a brief time to 
a preliminary survey of the chief features of English. 


All who are familiar with the materials will recognize my debt to those who have tried to 
bring to bear upon practical teaching and learning problems the results of linguistic science. 
For particular help in producing this book I am under special obligation to the various members of 
the staff of the English Language Institute. Contributions that bulk large are acknowledged at 
the places where they are introduced, but there are other contributions made informally in the 
discussion of these problems over several years, that can be given recognition only by the expres- 
Sion of my gratitude to a generous and devoted staff of teachers and assistants. Dr. Aileen 
Traver and Miss Virginia French have made the reading of the proof much more than a routine task. 
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CHAPTER I CALCUT TA 


ON LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS AN ADULT 


Vigorous claims and counter claims characterize the discussions of learning a foreign 
language. On the one hand it is insisted that unless one begins a second language as a very young 
child he can never "master" 1t completely and even twenty or thirty years of residence in a for- 
eign country will not suffice to remove the clear marks of a foreigner fram one's speech unless he 
happens to have a "special gift" for languages. On the other hand one hears reports of men and 
wamen who, as adults, have learned to speak "perfectly" eight or ten different languages, and re- 
cently there have been many assertions concerning the "miracles" of language learning in Army 
courses--of "mastering Chinese during the voyage from San Francisco to India," of "learning Arabic 
in six weeks," of officers who became "thoroughly equipped in Italian in fifteen hours a week for 
less than two months." In this babel of conflicting assertions one naturally begins to raise such 
questions as "Just what does learning a language mean?" "When can one be said to have mastered a 
language?" 


Such questions seem especially pertinent when we remember that in our own schools and col- 
leges we continue to teach "English" to native English speaking Americans for same twelve or thir- 
teen years, and then frequently insist that "few of our college graduates can use English effectively 
or even correctly." Vocabulary tests made up of the typical American English words of sports, 
business, politics, music, literature, art, religion, physics, biology, mathematics, have provided 
& rather reliable instrument for evaluating the knowledge which our native English speaking col- 
lege students have of each of these various subjects. The tests have assumed that unless one has 
had considerable experience in a particular subject field he will not know the typical vocabulary 
of that field. If, therefore, mastery of a language is taken to mean the ability to use or even 
to understand "all the words" of a language, then none of us can be said to have mastered his own 
native language. On the first trip through France with our automobile our two French friends were 
as helpless as we on the one occasion when it was essential for us to know the French words for 
certain parts of the engine. Their experience with automobiles had been solely that of riding with 
their friends and they were wholly unfamiliar with the French language symbols necessary to commu- 
nicate our precise difficulties by phone to the garage workmen. In our own native language we know 
the words for those areas of life with which we have had some experience. No one, not even the 
editors of our dictionaries, can know all the "words" of our language. Many of you who read this 
book would hesitate and some would be at a complete loss if suddenly asked whether you "believe in 
the historicity of the common Christological predicates." There are always areas of experience in 


lThe following statement represents this point of view: 

"...8 recent broadcast by Mark Van Doren....reiterated the old complaint that American chil- 
dren cannot read, write, or speak their own language properly. Perhaps we can all agree that this 
is a widespread defect and many of us may think this to be a peculiar American weakness. From my 
own experience, however, I can report that French and Dutch educators voice a similar criticism 
about the instruction in their native languages..." [In the next paragraph there is a long quota- 
tion from the report of the so-called Norwood Committee issued in 1943 by His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. The following is a part of that quotation.] 

"From all quarters, Universities, Professional Bodies, firms and business houses, training 
colleges, and many other interests and many individuals, we have received strong evidences of the 
poor quality of the 'English' of Secondary School pupils." 

Harry D. Gideonse, "The Coming Showdown in the Schools," in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, XXVIII (Feb. 5, 1945), pp. 5, 6. 
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which a native speaker of the language will not be familiar with the special terms commonly em- 
ployed by those who work in that particular field. "Mastery" of a language must mean something 
other than knowing "all the words" of the language. 


It is true, however, that whenever we think of language and language learning we usually 
think of mastering the vocabulary--of learning the "words." This common reaction seems to arise 
fram our experience with our own language. Very early as small children we master the sound system 
of our language. We learn to hear the significant sounds in sequences that become familiar, and 
then to produce these significant sounds and sound sequences with amazing accuracy. "The muscles 
of our speech organs have early in life became exclusively accustamed to the particular adjustments 
and systems of adjustment that are required to produce the traditional sounds of the language. 3 
This mastery of the sound system of our native language has (for all of us without noticeable 
speech defects) become entirely unconscious and, like the ability to walk, we cannot remember the 
learning process. The same thing is true concerning our mastery of the use of the devices which 
our language uses structurally--the fundamental matters of word-order and the patterns of form. 
These we learn to use autamatically and they are not items of conscious choice. The ordinary adult 
Speaker of English finds it extremely difficult to describe what he does in these matters, so 
thoroughly have they became unconscious habits in early childhood. But in matters of vocabulary 
the situation is entirely different. The "words" one knows depend upon the experience one has had. 
A child's experience is much limited in its range. His vocabulary is therefore greatly limited. 
But he continually grows in experience and also in the vocabulary that necessarily accompanies new 
experiences. Unlike our early mastery of the sound system of our language and its structural 
processes, our mastery of the "words" of our language, its lexicon, is a constantly developing 
mastery. Knowledge of new words and of new meanings keeps increasing as we grow older and we are 
often very conscious of this growth and change. It is quite natural, therefore, that the naive 
person, thinking about language, should consider only vocabulary mastery, that part of his own 
language development of which he has been conscious „ and ignore the learning of the sound system 


and the structural devices, that part of his language development which became unconscious habit 
So early that he cannot remember it. 


?I have just been Struggling through passages like the following in a recent book I have been 
trying to read, entitled How to Abandon Ship, by Phil Richards and John J. Banigan, Cornell Mari- 
time Press, New York, 1943, pp. 36, 37. 


"SWUNG OUT.--Remove the boat cover, make it up snugly, and place it in the boat's bottom. 
Remove the outboard and inboard gripes. 


Lead the sea painter, toggled at the thwart, from the inboard side of the boat well forward, 
outside of everything. 
1 put the plug in while the boat 18 hung. 
oist the boat clear of the chocks until the falls are t it - t. 
This will two-block the falls. C 


Fit a stout spar or a Strongback to the davits temp 
essary. 


Chafing pads of good size are fitted to the strongback 
the 
boat. Shift them to conform with the boat's shape. mM "nocere we 
Use a handy 
snug up. 
Keep shifting the stron, 
a satisfactory position. 


The boat should then be &riped in and the handy 
-billy removed. The gripes should be fitted 
with ASUNT A nd are not already fitted with pelican or slip hooks. ae 
e slack on the gripes should be taken up from time to time. Thus 
. swung out and griped 
the boats require watch-to-watch inspection, especially during heavy weather. x ES 
dio 8 safer method of securing the boat ready for quick lowering is to have the 
& on a half chock, the inboard side. Remove the outboard gripes and lower the outboard 


half of the chocks. 
inboara 99 1 8. When ready to swing out, trip the releasing gear on the chock and let go the [ 


orarily, so that it may be shifted if nec- 


-billy to haul the boat to the strongback, meanwhile easing the falls gently until 


gback and the chafing pads or ease the falle until the boat takes up 


3 
Eduard Sapir, Language (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921), p. 46. 
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Mastery then of the "words," the vocabulary, the lexicon, of even our native language is 
always limited, never complete. Growth in the knowledge of "meanings" accompanies our expanding 
experience. The mastery of the "words," the vocabulary, of a foreign language is also bound by 
our actual experience and takes time. There are no short cuts to a control of the complete voca- 
bulary of a foreign language. Of course it is possible to find the few hundred lexical terms most 
useful in particular situations and really master these items first rather than try to assimilate 
all types of vocabulary at once. It is possible also to attack the problem of learning vocabulary 
systematically and efficiently, rather than in haphazard fashion, with no method, and leaving the 
choice of items to chance. This matter of mastering vocabulary will be dealt with in Chapters IV 
and Y ; it is enough here to insist that one cannot achieve a complete control of the vocabulary 
of a new language in eight weeks or eight months or eight years. Hecan, however, master a limited 
number of extremely useful items within a short time. 


In learning a new language, then, the chief problem is not at first that of learning voca- 
bulary items. It is, first, the mastery of the sound system--to understand the stream of speech, 
to hear the distinctive sound features and to approximate their production. It is, second, the 
mastery of the features of arrangement that constitute the structure of the language. These are 
the matters that the native speaker as a child has early acquired as unconscious habits; they must 
become automatic habits of the adult learner of a new language. Of course these things cannot be 
learned in a vacuum. There must be sufficient vocabulary to operate the structures and represent 
the sound system in actual use. A person has "learned" a foreign language when he has thus first, 
within a limited vocabulary mastered the sound system (that 1s, when he can understand the strean 
of speech and achieve an understandable production of it) and has, second, made the structural 
devices (that is, the basic arrangements of utterances) matters of automatic habit. This degree 
of mastery of a foreign language can be achieved by most adults, by means of a scientific approach 
with satisfactorily selected and organized materials, within approximately three months. In that 
brief time the learning adult will not become a fluent speaker for all occasions but he can have 
laid a good accurate foundation upon which to build, and the extension of his control of content 
vocabulary will then come rapidly and with increasing ease. 


As a matter of fact one can achieve mere fluency in a foreign language too soon. In the 
classes of the English Language Institute we have often had students who have come to us with a 
knowledge of a considerable number of English words and thus speaking with some fluency. Unfor- 
tunately, however, their pronunciation was not English either in the separate sounds or in intona- 
tion, and thus was extremely difficult to understand. Their use of structural devices was also 
not English. Such students, with fluency in vocabulary but with no basic control of either the 
sound system or the structure, are almost without exception hopeless so far as ever achieving a 
satisfactory control of English is concerned. They are usually unwilling or incapable of starting 
again at the fundamentals of the language and building up new habits within a limited vocabulary. 
Our teachers do much more in less time for those students who, when they come, know no English 
whatever, than for those who already have some fluency with no accurate control of the sound system 
or the structure. In learning a new language then one must not becane impatient to expand his 
vocabulary and attain fluency. Accuracy of sound, of rhythm, of intonation, of structural forms, 
and of arrangement, within a limited range of expression, must come first and become automatic 
habit before the student is ready to devote his chief attention to expanding his vocabulary. 


The "accuracy" which is advocated here does not mean the so-called "correctness" of the 
common handbooks--the spelling pronunciations often advocated there, the forms of words pronounced 
in isolation, the school-mastered structures that have no vogue outside the classroom. The ac- 
curacy here stressed refers to an accuracy based upon a realistic description of the actual lan- 
guage as used by native speakers in carrying on their affairs--the exact reproduction of all parts 
of whole utterances as they appear in the normal conversation of native speakers. Contractions 

and "reduced" forms are just as accurate and as "good" as full forms; they are more accurate in the 
speed of usual conversation and discourse. The language which is described and made the basis of 
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practical exercises in the several volumes of the "Intensive Course in English for Latin Americans" 
consists of the forms and structures used in common conversational situations by socially accepted 
speakers in college and university cammunities of midwest United States. This is the particular 
type of American English that is often called "General American" and said to be used by an over- 
whelming number of the people of the United States in carrying on their affairs. 4 It is fruitless 
to argue in the abstract concerning the relative merits of the various types of English. Each is 
the desirable form of English in its own locality and among those who are native speakers of it. 
In learning English as a foreign language it is necessary to decide upon the particular type to be 
mastered,for there is no single kind that is used throughout all the English speaking world. The 
practical approach is to decide for the kind of English that will be used by the particular group 
with which one wishes to associate and converse. 


This same problem confronts one every time he sets himself to learn any foreign language. 
If one's actual contacts have been solely with the Spanish speaking people of Mexico, he will in- 
evitably learn the particular type of Spanish spoken there. If they are with those of Argentina 
then he will learn the type of Spanish spoken in Buenos Aires. In neither case is it especlally 
desirable to center fully upon the Castilian type of Spanish spoken in Spain, although if one has 
learned that particular brand of Spanish he will be able to get on in the Spanish speaking 


*See George P. Krapp, The English in America (The Century Company, for the Modern 
Language Association of America, 1925), Volume I, pp. 35, 36, 41. 

"One may say that in America three main types of speech have come to be recognized, a New 
England local type, a Southern local type, and a general or Western speech covering the rest of 
the country, and also all speakers in New England and the South at the moments when their speech 
is not local in character.... This threefold division in American speech is a matter of common 
though not always of clearly analyzable feeling on the part of Americans. Merely as a fact of 
pragmatic experience, the average American realizes these large and representative types of speech 
which he ordinarily designates as Eastern, Western, and Southern. He may realize also a number of 
other less extensive local types, but there is no other type which he would be inclined to place 
upon the same level as these three in comprehensiveness and in significance. The geographical 
terms, Eastern, Western, and Southern, are commonly used, to be sure, without any implications of 
clearly defined geographical boundaries between the several types of speech. Neither is it ordi- 
narily implied by this use of terms that all speakers in any community speak uniformly. It is 
recognized that there may be as much difference between a speaker from Eastern Massachusetts and 
one fram Western Connecticut as from one from Western Massachusetts and one from Ohio. The terms 
Eastern, Southern, and Western are merely used to designate several types of speech which though 
not finally and scientifically differentiated either socially or geographically in the popular 
mind, are neyertheless in practice distinguishable in the experience of every observant Ameri- 
can.... 

"The New England type of speech had for its center that life of Eastern Massachusetts and 
Connecticut which by the end of the seventeenth century had passed out of experimental uncertain- 
ties into an organic social unity such as could have been found at no other place in the North at 
that time. The striking characteristic of the Now England of the early colonists was its uni ty see 
The same thing was true in the South. The earliest seventeenth century settlers of tidewater 
Virginia were in general of the same kind. They all came at about the same time and with the same 
purposes. They developed their own civilization within their own limits and they gave to this 
civilization...a typical quality.... The eastern Massachusetts towns and villages and the planta- 
tions of the James and Rappahannock established themselves as fixed but radiating centers of cul- 
tural influence before the great movements westward began and before the great tides of European 
immigration set in. The population of these two communities was relatively small, but their social 
significance has been great. This it is which has given to the speech of eastern Massachusetts its 
representative quality for the Eastern type of American speech, and to the speech of tidewater 
Virginia its representative quality for the Southern type of American speech. No other locality can 
be fixed upon as standing indisputably for the Western or General type of speech, as these two 
regions do for their own types. The reason is that the Western or General type did not assume its 
form in one locality. It does not belong to one locality, but to the nation as a whole." 

See also James F. Bender's article entitled "Ninety Million Speak 'General American,'" in 
The New York Times Magazine, August 27, 1944, pp. 17 and 29. Dr. Bender insists that approximately 


eleven million Americans speak Eastern, twenty-six mi 
million speak General American." í Y 777 ont ER UCET TEST 
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countries of Latin-America just as the Latin-American who has learned British English will be able 
to get on in the United States. It is inevitable that those who have mastered the special speech 
of one particular geographical area will encounter some friction of understanding and of communi- 
cation when his contacts are with speakers from other areas. latin-Americans who have learned the 
English of the northern midwest United States usually have some difficulty when they first go into 
the area of the "Old South." The only "correctness" there can be in any language is the actual 
usage of the native speakers of that language. In learning English one must attempt to imitate 
exactly the forms, the structures, and the mode of utterance of the native speakers of the particu- 
lar kind of English he wishes to learn. 


But the person who is untrained in the methods and techniques of language description is 
not likely to arrive at sound conclusions concerning the actual practices of the native speakers 
he observes. He will certainly not do so econamically and efficiently. And the native speaker of 
a language, unless he has been specially trained to analyze his own language processes, will be 
more likely to mislead than to help a foreigner when he tries to make comments about his own lan- 
guage. On the other hand, the modern scientific study of language has within the last twenty 
years developed special techniques of descriptive analysis by which a trained linguist? can ef- 
ficiently and accurately arrive at the fundamentally significant matters of structure and sound 
system amid the bewildering mass of details which constitute the actual rumble of speech. If an 
adult is to gain a satisfactory proficiency in a foreign language most quickly and easily he must 
have satisfactory materials upon which to work--i.e. he must have the really important items of 
the language selected and arranged in a properly related sequence with special emphasis upon the 
chief trouble spots. It is true that many good practical teachers have, out of their experience, 
often hit upon many of the special difficulties and some of the other important matters of a for- 
eign language that would be revealed by a scientific analysis. Usually, however, such good results 
from practical teaching experience alone are acnieved by chance; are not related to any principle 
and are thus unsystematic and uneven. The techniques of scientific descriptive analysis, on the 
other hand, can provide a thorough and consistent check of the language material itself and thus 
furnish the basis far the selection of the most efficient materials to guide the efforts of the 
learner. The actual application of these techniques to the development of satisfactory materials 
for learning and teaching will be discussed and illustrated in the two following chapters. It is 
enough here to insist that only with sound materials based upon an adequate descriptive analysis 
of both the language to be studied and the native language of the student (or with the continued 
expert guidance of a trained linguist) can an adult make the maximum progress toward the satis- 


factory mastery of a foreign language. 


Even with such materials the desired result does not follow inevitably without the thorough 
cooperation of the student. The student must be willing to give himself whole heartedly to the 
strenuous business of learning the new language. He must throw off all restraint and self-con- 
sciousness as far as the making of strange sounds is concerned. If he achieves an accurate repro- 
duction, he will sound very peculiar to himself; if he fails to achieve accurate reproduction and 
does not sound peculiar to himself he will sound very peculiar to the native speakers of the lan- 
guage he is trying to learn. It is much better for him if he at once accepts the necessity of 
letting himself go no matter how peculiar he sounds to himself--to try over and over again until 
he wins back some of the flexibility he had as a child in making unusual sounds. The one who can 
become the best mimic learns most rapidly and achieves the best result. It is necessary to mimic 
not only the native speaker's production of separate sounds or words; the mimicry must extend also 
to his tones, his gestures, and his facial expressions,--in fact to his complete manner of speak- 
ing. The student must be willing to practice and use the new language constantly--to himself in 
reacting to every situation even if no hearer is present. This kind of unrelenting practice and 
use is at first extremely hard and the student will feel himself bound as in a strait-jacket. But 


“The ward linguist as used in this book does not mean one who "speaks many languages"--a 
polyglot. It means rather one who is competent in the "scientific study of language," one whose 
profession is linguistic science. : 
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the only way to attain his freedom in the new language is through this struggle. The more 
thoroughly educated he is, the more sensitive he is to fine discriminations in his own language, 
the harder it will be for him to reach a satisfying use of a foreign language. The child who is 
placed in a foreign language environment attains a satisfactory campetence in the new language 
with amazing speed not only because he is linguistically more flexible and without restraint and 
selfconsciousness but also because his language needs are much less than those of an educated 
adult. His experience and his vocabulary are much limited in his own language and it takes him 
comparatively little time to gain control of an equivalent vocabulary in the new language. An 
adult who has already learned a native language extensive enough to grasp and express a rich and 
varied experience can never again be in the same position as a child learning his own language. 
For an adult the new language will probably never function in the same way his native language 
does. It is almost inevitable that, at first, the learner will go from the new language symbol 
through his own language symbols to and from experience, but he should constantly strive against 
such translation and the practice of seeking word equivalents in his own language until. he has 
established a direct connection between his experience and utterances, in the new language.  Trans- 
lation and "word equivalents" which seem to save time at the beginning really cause, delay in the 
long run and may if continued even set up such habits and confusions as to thwart any real control 
of the new language. Constant practice and use of the language forms being learned with free and 
complete mimicry of the speaking habits'of native users of the language must be contributed by the 
student if he is to make really effective use of the materials that are scientifically chosen and 
arranged for the efficient mastery of a foreign language. Er 


The practice which the student contributes must be oral practice. No matter if the final 
result desired is only to read the foreign language the mastery of the fundamentals of the language 
--the structure and the sound system with a limited vocabulary--must be through speech. The speech 
is the language. The written record is but a secondary representation of the language. To "mas- 
ter" a language it is not necessary to read it, but it is extremely doubtful whether one can 
really read the language without first mastering it orally. Unless one has mastered the funda- 
mentals of the new language as a language--that is, as a set of habits for oral production and 
reception--the process of reading is a process of seeking word equivalents in his own native lan- 
guage. "Translation" on an exceedingly low level is all that such "reading" really amounts to. 7 
Such a reader never enters into the precise particular way the foreign language grasps experience; 
he is still using as a means of grasping meaning or understanding only the processes and vocabulary 
of his own language with the added difficulty of ‘seeing a different set of symbols on the printed 
page which must act as clues from which he must guess the correct words of his own language to be 
substituted in order to make same kind of sense. He never really enters into the thought“ (the 
full meaning) expressed by the foreign lenguage. ; 


More than that, the oral approach--the basic drill, the repeated repetitions of the pat- 
terns produced by a native speaker of the foreign language--is the most economical way of 


surft is quite a mistake to suppos 
ppose that an English speaking person's command of French or 
German is psychologically in the least equivalent to a Frenchman's or a German's command of his 
„ ge. All that is managed, in the majority of cases, is a fairly adequate control of 
external features of the foreign language. This incomplete control has, however , the immense 
advantage of putting the native speaker and the foreigner on a footing of approximate mutual under- 


standing, which is sufficient for the purpose desired." Edward Sapir. " 
e . apir, "The Case for Constructed’ 
International Language," in Actes du Deuxiëme Congrés International a linguistes, p. OT. 


Co ete that meaning to their experience without distortion. Such translation is an exercise 
well worth while but it can be accomplished only by those whose control of the languages to be used 


and whose power of expression are of a ver ; ngua, 
y high order. Many fluent speakers of a f 
fail miserably when they attempt translation. v p CA UNE. M A = 


ON LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE AS AN ADULT T 


thoroughly learning, for use even in reading, the structural methods of a language. Only when one 
has such & thorough control of the fundamentals of a language that he can almost automatically 
produce utterances in accord with the usual patterns of that language is he ready to proceed to 
the process of reading. With such a control the grasp of new words will come easily and speedily 
with increasing experience with the language, and reading vill be profitable. che never seems to 
gain satisfactory control of language material by silent study. and memorizing. The struggle with 
new wards through & two language dictionary which seeks to give word equivalente in the two lan- 
guages is exceedingly laborious and ineffective. Practically never do two words (except possibly 
highly technical words) in different languages cover Precisely the same areas of meaning. When it 
is necbssary, in addition to the struggle with new vocabulary, to puzzle out the structural de- 
vices in which the new wards are used,the task becames one that but few students can accomplish. 
Even if one wishes to learn the foreign language solely for reading, the most economical and most 
effective way of beginning is the oral approach. This oral approach for reading should be con- 
tinued throughout at least the first stage of the language learning--that is, until the learner 
can within a limited vocabulary manipulate the structural devices of the language and has grasped 
the sound system, 


The “oral approach" here advocated does not mean the "direct method" as that method is 
usually may sap A very brief statement of the essential features of the "direct method" is 
the following. ® , 

"Direct metho, A method of teaching a foreign language, especially a modern language, 
through conversation, discussion, and reading in the language itself without use of the pupil's 
language, without translation, and without the study of formal grammar. The first words are 
taught by pointing to objects or pictures, or by performing actions." 

It is true that the direct method" described in this quotation and the "oral approach" 
indicated above have a number of things in common. In both, the emphasis is upon the actual use 
of the foreign language rather than upon “the memorizing of paradigms and forms out of context. 

In both, translation is eliminated. But in the "direct method" reading in the foreign language 
may form an important part of the early work whereas in the “oral approach" it is deliberately 
postponed until the structure of the new language is firmly grasped,and it may never became an 
important part of the study. In the "oral approach" although the language of the pupil is avoided 
as much as possible it is used when necessary to make sure that explanations are thoroughly under- 
stood. Generalizations concerning structure, or grammar, are a regular feature of the “oral ap- 
proach" although they are always intimately related to the aral practice of the language. In the 
Intensive Course in English for Latin-American Students there are four volumes of lesson materials 
covering grammar, pronunciation, and word study, but these materials as they are taught are always 
developed orally first and the statements that are given concerning structure or use are always 
summaries or generalizations drawn fran the actual sentences the students have already practiced 
and understood thoroughly. The lesson materials in the book become for the students the notes they 
might have taken of the exercises they have just been led through. Never are the students as- 
signed a lesson in advance for silent study before coming to class. Whatever study there is out- 
side of class is always in repetition of the matters already practiced orally under the leadership 
of and also in imitation of a native speaker of the language. Then too, as has been insisted upon 
before, the "oral approach" as here advotated depends for its effectiveness not solely upon the 
fact that there is much oral practice in hearing and in speaking the foreign language, but also 
and fundamentally upon having satisfactory materials selected and arranged in accord with sound 

f linguistic principles. It is the practical use of the linguistic’ scientist's technique of language 
description in the choice and sequence of materials and the princi les of method that grow out of 
these materials that is at the heart of the so-called "new approach to language learning." 


Webster's New International Dictionary, Second Edition, 1934, p. 738. 
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structure, ant of wosbulary in the three chapters following, this distinction between production 
ani recogeition is applied more definitely to the probleme of the cholee and the sequence of the 
language materiale to be mastered. 


Mot only 16 it trus in generel that the ability to produce never equals the ability to re- 
ceive; zn the early stag of langage learning it is helpful to recognize tbe fact that “produc- 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SOUNIS: UNDERSTANDING AND PRODUCING THE "STREAM OF SPEECH" 


"The feeling that the average speaker has of his language is that it is built up, accous— 
tically speaking, of a comparatively small number of distinct sounds, each of which is rather ac- 
curately provided for in the current alphabet by one letter or, in a few cases, by two or more 
alternative letters. As for the languages of foreigners he generally feels that, aside fram a few 
striking differences that cannot escape even the uncritical ear, the sounds they use are the same 
as those he is familiar with but that there is a mysterious 'accent! to the foreign languages, a 
certain unanalyzed character, apart from the sounds as such, that gives them their air of strange- 
ness. This naive feeling is largely illusory on both scores." 


As a matter of fact a trained phonetician can observe hundreds of distinguishable differ- 
ences of sounds in the speech of any native speaker differences of which that speaker is en- 
tirely unaware. In English, for example, the p of pin is different fram the p of spin. In the p 
of pin the lips are opened with a rather strong puff of air which does not accompany the p of spin. 
The same "fullness of breath" is true of the t in till as distinct from the t in still and the k 
in kill as distinct from the k in skill. Although the initial sounds of kill, call, and cool all 
have the same characteristic puff of breath, the k in kill is made with the base of the tongue 
touching the roof of the mouth much farther forward than it does in the first sound of call. In 
the first sound of cool the lips are rounded. In other words, the initial sounds of kill, call, 
and cool, although alike in the fact that each is accompanied by strong breath release, are 
also all different in certain other features. The vowel sound of mead takes a measurably longer 
time to pronounce than does the vowel sound of meat. Phonetic analysis has devoted itself to dis- 
tinguishing these so-called minute sound features of language and describing them. 


If one analyses a foreign language phonetically he will find that practically no sound of 
that language is exactly like any one of his own. In Spanish, for example, an initial t as in 
tener is not only not followed by a puff of air as in English, it is made with the tip p the 
tongue on the back of the upper front teeth, rather than on the gums (the alveolar ridge) as in 


English. In general 1t may be said that, in the pronunciation of Spanish sounds, the tongue is 
farther forward than it is in English. 


When then one tries to estimate the actual number of distinguishable differences of sound 
that the human vocal apparatus can make as these sounds appear in the many languages of the earth, 
he finds that number running into thousands. In each language there are hundreds. And yet the 
naive speaker, in the feeling that his language is built up of only a small number of distinct 
sounds, is right in a way. Although the actual number of differences of sound in a language is 
great, the number of distinctive sound features which a language uses to distinguish meanings is 
very limited. For example, the word race is distinguished in sound from the word raise only by 
the buzzing that accompanies the last sound in the second word, raise, as contrasted with the hiss- 
ing of the last sound of the first word race. The word beet is distinguished in sound from the 
word bit solely by the differing quality of the vowel sounds standing between the b and the t. 
Thus when two separate words differ by one sound only, the sounds that differ are distinctive 
sound units. Distinctive sound units of this kind, sound features that constitute the sole dif- 
ference of sound between separate words, that thus occur in contrasts, are in any language com- 
paratively few, usually from twenty to fifty. In American English there are approximately 24 


Edward Sapir, Language, pp. h5-hh. 
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such contrasting sound units of a consonant nature, eleven vowels, and throo diphthongs, thirty- 
eight 1n all. 


On the other hand, sound differences that never constitute the sole contrasting feature 
between two separate words are non-distinctive. The k sound of kill is clearly different from the 
k sound of call in that the second is made with the base of tho Tongue touching the roof of the 
Zouth farther, er. back than when making the k sound of kill. But this phonetic difference is nevor 
used in English as the sole contrasting feature to distinguish separate words; it is a difference 
that depends on the character of the vowel sound which follows the k sound. So also the differ- 
ence between the t of till and that of still is never the sole contrasting sound feature to dis- 
tinguish separate words; it is a difference that depends on the fact that the t of till is the 
initial sound of the word and the t of still is preceded by an & sound. Such differing sound fea- 
tures. that in a particular language are never the sole contrasting features to distinguish sepa- 
rate words, but differ because of the different positions in which they occur or because of the 
differing sounds near them to which they are adjusted, are said to be in that language in "canple- 
mentary distribution." These are the ones that constitute the hundreds of different sounds that 
‘can be found in any language. It is the few differences that are used in contrast to distinguish 
separate words that are called the "phonemes" of the language. Thus a language will have many 
phonetic differences that are not phonemic. 


An alphabetic system of representing or spelling the "sounds" of a language is good in 
so far as it is "phonemic"--that is, in so far as there is one distinct graphic symbol for each of 
the distinctive sound units of the language. Some languages like Finnish are from this point of 
view excellently spelled. Spanish is well spelled. English, however, is very badly spelled. In 
English the same symbol or letter stands for a number of distinctly different sounds as, far ex- 
ample, the letter i in bite, bit, machine, or the letters ea in beat, breath, heart, oartn. earth. On 
the other hand, the same sound is represented by a varioty ^ of symbols; e.g., the vowel 1 sound in 
sweet is represented by ea in beat, e in mete, 1 in machine and caprice, 80 in people, ie in be- 
lieve, ei in receive. In Ee ; the TT ; of English then it is necesgary to use a a special 
alphabet t in which each symbol 1s assigned to one of the distinctive sound segments or phonemes of 
English and consistently represents that phoneme. For such an alphabet it is possible to use the 
ordinary letters in most caseswith very few symbols that differ from these letters. In our 
materials for teaching English to foreigners the particular alphabet we have adopted to represent 
the phonemes of English is the following.^ ' 


Consonante 


for the sounds pin, spin, nip, happy 
for the sounds bin, rub, rubber 

far the sounds mine, ram, hammer 

for the sounds fine, staff, coffee 

for the sounds vine, live, never 

for the sounds win, woman, want 

for the sounds tin, stem, net, water 
sounds den, nod, fodder 

for the sounds net, ten, sand 

for the sounds seal, race, basic, cats 
for the sounds zeal, raise, razor, cousin, dogs 
for the sounds shell, cash 

for the sounds azure, measure 

for the sounds chest, match, church 

for the sounds jest, wedge, judge 
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2 We have used for sometime the symbols [f] and [g] in our texts and thus also the [tf] for 
the sounds in church and [dz] for the sounds in judge. Convenience in dealing with clusters how- 
ever has led us to adopt the symbols [E] and pri of [tf] ana [dg] and for simplicity of 
writing the symbols [al and [ž] instead of [f] and 
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for the sounds thin, breath 

for the sounds then, breathe, weather 

for the sounds kiel, coal, rock 

far the sounds gill (of fish), 4 goal, rug, finger 
the sounds long, sing, ink, finger 

for the sounds hen, hog, who 

for the sounds yes, you, young, cute, beauty 

for the sounds lip, loop, pill, pool, pillow, polo 
for the sounds rat, tar, very, borrow 


yee Pe OD 
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Toole 


for the sounds beat, bead, weep, keep 

for the sounds bit, bid, wit, kit, city 

far the sounds mate, cape, made, way, rotate 
for the sounds met, bed, kettle, contest 

far the sounds mat, bad, cattle 

the sounds pool, cool 

for the sounds pull, wool 

for the sounds note, notation, coat, quotation, Mexico 
for the sounds autumn, autumnal, bought, caught 
for the sounds father, hot, cot, cod 

for the sounds but, cup, china, above 


6 go oes uo 9H re 
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Diphthongs 


ai for the sounds eyes, ice, ride, write 
BU for the sounds now, house, bout 
or for the sounds boys, oil, soil 


The person who examines this alphabet will notice at once that many clear distinctions of 
sound in English pronunciations are not provided for by the symbols. There is but one symbol for 
the palatal voiceless stop [k] rogardless of the fact that the position of the contact of the base 
of the tongue with the roof of the mouth in kill is quite noticeably differont from that of the 
[k] in call or cool. Our use of one basic symbol for these sounds that differ phonetically rests 
upon the fact that this particular phonetic difference is never used in English to distinguish 
meanings. Whenever it is necessary for any purpose of pronunciation to mark this phonetic dif- 
ference we do so by means of special diacritic marks such as an arrow head to indicate whether the 
position is farther forward or farther back; thus [ [k7] or pied The aspirated BI [ [k] can, 
when it is necessary, be indicated by a small h following the t, p, or k, as [+h] [ph] [rh]. Such 
phonetic differences need not be marked in every word. It is possible in situations such as these 
to make a general statement indicating the conditions under which these phonetic differences occur, 


and thus the "rules" for their use in English. They are "conditioned variants" of the same 
phoneme. 


In the vowel sounds the same principle has been followed. The [1] of bead is of longer 
duration than the [i] of beat, but such a difference of length is a regular feature of a vowel be- 
fore a voiced consonant. yc it is necessary to call especial attention to quantity or 
length, a colon is added to the vowel symbol, [i:]. Then too the vowel sound in the word but 
pronounced in isolation, is phonetically different from the last vowel of China. But ee Avo 
sounds are never in "opposition." The one occurs in stressed syllables, the other in unstressed 
syllables. There is therefore no need to call attention to this phonetic difference in every in- 
stance by using separate symbols. In similar fashion, the vowels in raid, in rode, in read, as 
usually pronounced by English speakers are phonetic diphthongs or are followed by 1 
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glides. This same diphthongizing or glide occurs with all English vowels in certain positions, as 
for example, in single syllable words at the ends of phrases as on the wall, for the man, on hic 
head, in the code, for her beads, to the maid. But the first parts of these diphthongal glides is 
never in opposition with the wholes of the diphthongs and the conditions under which they occur 
can be framed in a general statement. 


Whatever has just been said of the phonetic diphthongizing of the vowel sounds [o] [e] (i] 
as well as [m] [o] [e] does not apply to the phonemic diphthongs [ax] [au] and [or] in which such 
series as the following can be found-- 


rod, [rea] rid [rid] or read [rid] ride [rard] 
hod, [haa] hia [hra] or heed, [hia] hide [hard] 
pot [pat] put [ put] pout [pavut] 
pali [bol] bini [br1] Poil [bol] 
Saul [ sol] Bill [s11] soil [5011] 
tail [tol] tall [trl] toil [tox] 
fa [fol] gan [£21] foii [for] 
call [kol] xiii [k1] coil [kox] 


There are also a great many minimum pairs of words in which the first sound of the diph- 
thong contrasts with the diphthong as a whole. Examples are 


rot [rat] write [rart]; cot [kat] kite [kart]; rod [rad] ride [rard ; 
rot [rat] rout [raut]; don [dan] down [davn]; dot [dat] doubt [avt]; 
Jaw [Jo] Joy [for] ; caw [ko] coy [ko] 5 jaunt [Jont], joint [joznt]; 
spall [spol] , spoil [spor]; 
all [ol], ot [ox] 


The special alphabet advocated here is simply a convenient and consistent way of spelling 
English, a way in which there is a clear one-for-one correspondence between a single graphic sym- 
bol and one of the distinctive sound groups of English pronunciation. As all such alphabets must, 
it has relation solely to the particular language with which it is used, and the exact English 
sounds to be attached to these symbols in the various positions in which they occur must be learned 
in connection with English speech.? Whenever these same symbols are used in connection with any 


SThe effort to create a general phonetic notation with a clear symbol for each difference of 
Sound in all the languages spoken by man has proved not only to be impossible but useless from a 
practical point of view. The following comments from Leonard Bloomfield's Language, pp. 87-89, 
furnish an excellent summary statement of the matter. "In their application...all phonetic al- 
phabets suffer from serious drawbacks. When they were invented the principle of the phoneme had 
not been clearly recognized. The inventors meant their alphabets to be rich and flexible enough 
to offer a symbol for every acoustic variety that could be heard in any language. It is evident, 
today that a record of this kind would amount to nothing less than a mechanical recording of the 
sound-waves, which would be the same for no two utterances. In practice, the phonemic principle 
somehow slipped in: usually one wrote a symbol for each phoneme, but these symbols were highly 
differentiated and cluttered up with diacritical marks, for the purpose of indicating 'exact' 
acoustic values. The varieties that were in this way distinguished, were merely those which 
phoneticians happened to have noticed.... 

"Out of Sweet's Ramic there has grown the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association 


other lanqudge (Spanish ar Portuguese, or French) it must be taken for granted that tho procise 
somis represented are always different and must be learned in connoction vith the other lang 


The purpose, then, of the epecial alphabet prosentod bere is to provide a congistont 
of representing graphically, œ of spelling English vards. Each mymbol or letter represents 
of the distinctive sound features of the Kind of American English that is taught in the toxts of 
our Intensive Course. The alphabet itself does not indicate the precise phonetic features of 
various sounds tò be produced; these must be learned either by imitation or through the artic 
tory descriptions given in the text. The aymbole provide a convenient and helpful means of re 
ing wards that are board and of discussing pronunciation matters. 


Learning to recognize the aymbols of thie special alphabet and to use them in recording 
and discussing the sounds of English should not, however, become an end in itself. The goal t 
which we aim fe always the mastery of the sound system of the languago--the recognition of the 
aistinctive sounds as they occur in the actual speech of native speakers of English and tho ac- 
curate production of those son so that they can be recognized by native English speakers. 
use of a special alphabet doos not ever contribute directly to this mastery; it simply faci 
the discussion of the problems involved in that mastery and furnishes a convenient means of 
cating the exercises by which that mastery can be attained. This special alphabet will bo ugod 
the rest'of this chapter in the analysis and discussion of the chief problems that arise as one 
attempts to teach or to learn how to understand and to produce the "stream of speech" in Englishes 


We are concerned here with English as a foreign language--English as it is to bo learned 
by, or taught to, those whose native language is, for example, Spanish or Portuguese.* The view 


— EE EE — 
(Footnote continued) which consists, accordingly, of the Latin Symbols, supplemented by a numb 
of artificial letters and a fev diacritical marks.... 

"The principle on which tho International Alphabet is based, is to employ ordinary letters 
in values a ting tho values they have in some of the chief European languages and to sup- 
plement these let by artificial signs or by the use of diecritical marks whenever the number 
of phonemes of a type exceods the number of ordinary letters. Thus, if a ‘language has one phon 
of the general type of our t-acund, we symbolize this phoneme by the ordinary letter [t I regard 
of whether this phoneme is acoustically quite like the English or the French t-sound, but if the 
language has two phonewen of this general type, we can uymbolize only one of them by [t] and for 
the second one we must resort to the use of a capital [T], or an italic [i], or some other simi 


"These principles, which the International Phonetic Association formulated as ear 

le 1 ly as 19 
have been neglected even its members; most students have failed to break away from the tradi- 
tion of the time when the phonemic principle had not yet been recognized. Thus we find most 
writers using quoer symbole for English phonemes because it has been recognized that English 
—M am the most similar types of French phonemes.... 

n several languages or dialects are under discussion, each one must be recorded in terms 
of its own phonemes; the differences, so far as we are able to state them, may deserve & verbal 
&escription, but must not be allowed to interfere with our symbols. Thus, even a phonetician who 
thinks he can describe in accurate terms the differences between the phonemes of standard English 
^s spoken in Chicago and as spoken in London, will add nothing to the value of his statements by 
using queer symbols for one or the other of these two sets of phonemes, and he will only make l 
— still harder 2 he usos outlandish symbols for both of them, because he happens to know 

MT ters have been used for recording the somewhat different phonemes of some 


4 

„ above (p. e "efficient materials are those that are based upon a scientific 

Ae n M S be 3 ci — — with a N description of the 

. B BO Close toge as Spanish and Portu- 

eae N = English must, to be efficient, distribute its emphases differently. For 
s s se the range of problems and difficulties is very different. The English 

Language Institute, accepting this point of view, is preparing separate sets of instructional 

de for students of differing linguistic backgrounds. This point of viow also furnishes 

( (rts E our believing that the teachers, to be most effective, must know, linguistically 

not necessarily ctically but "descriptively"), the native language of the s they teach. 


Such knowledge is not for sake of practically using that 
language in the 5 t 
sake of understanding the precise nature of the difficulties with siio the Eo sud 
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of most naive speakers, that De Ue lacquage of fanelguere "sejtse fram & few striking differences 
(ee somis they we are the sene ta thoes they are familiar with," ie wery fur from tee truth, 
and thie mistakes view often isterferes greatly with acy effective mastery of & foreig language. 
First of all we mast assume thet prestioally every "sound" of a foreign langage diffore in eam 
respest from amy sound ín our om language. The Spanish epeaker who comes to learn English vill 
sot only have to leers e few such obvious new souse se [B] in shine, or [hw] tn when or [a] in 
man, he vill have to learn s new mote of speech profaction. It will mot be feasible for him to 
learn the precise articulation of cach separate sound and then remember to reproduce that articu- 
lation ín each instance of tte occurrence, Me will have to establish = new ayeten as & habit. 
When he speaks English his tanque will be drewn further back in Bie mouth than when ho speaks hie 
native Spanish. Se will learn to avoíd his usual etacesto utterance, an utterance wich gives 
full value to saak ayllable, and be will adopt & more undulatiog rhythm giving com ayllables sore 
prominence and reducing others. As a result, the vowel sounds in the prominent ayliables will be 
spoken more loosely than the vowels of Spanieh and thus tend to be followed by "glide" sounds. 
Unlese he learns to substitute an English mode of speech production for hie Spanish practices 
throughout the whole system of sounds, he will never attain s eatiefsctary English pronunciation. 


Put this matter of the phonetic differences between the native language and the foreign 
language is not the chief problem in the firet stage of learning to understand and produce a 
foreign speech. The chief probleme arise out of the contrasting patterning of the sounds of the 
two languages. In order to explain thie statement let me revert tos point mado earlier in this 
chapter. The human vocal apparatae can make thousands of different sounds, and the phonetician 
oan isolate and describe these sounds. But out of this almost limnitloes mmber of different 
sounds, no language that we knov uses as contrastive sound features to distinguieh meanings more 
than fifty or sixty, and no two that ve know set. English unes tho sound 
feature of voloing vhich distinguishes tal Tron [s] ae a sole contrasting item to soparate moan- 
ings ae in euch varde as the following: N 


za (ree) and raise [res ] 
rice (raza ] and rico (raze ] 
face (fee) and phaeo [fea ] 
niece (stel and moos lass! 
pace (piel and poas [pin ] 

- lacy [lesz] and lazy (eat ] 
conso — [eia] and seize or soos [eis] 
price [praza] end grise — [preis] 
seal eil! and zoal [211 ] 


Spanish never usos this contrast as the sole feature to separato meanings. 


Englich uses the difference between [n] and [g] as a means of distinguishing meanings as 
in the following words: 


sin [ern] sing = [erp] 
kin [kra] king — [kz] 
sun [sen] sung = [sey 
ran [ren] reg — [rej 
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Again, Spanish never uses this contrast as the sole feature to separate meanings. 


on the other hand, Spanish uses the difference between 4 single tap of the tongue on the 
alveolar ridge and several taps of the tongue on the same place to distinguish meanings--a feature 


that English does not use. 


pero (but, fault) perro (dog) 
cero (zero, cipher, naught) cerro (hill, peak) 
caro (expensive) carro (cart) 
para (for) parra (grape vine) 


If a sound feature is used in my native language to distinguish meanings, then it is easy 
for me to hear that feature when it is used in a foreign language. But if in my language a dif- 
ference between two sounds is never used to distinguish meanings, it is difficult for me to hear 
that difference in another language where it is thus used. We "hear" easily those sound features 
which are "points on the pattern" in our own native language, but have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing those that, although they occur in our language, are in English simply “conditioned variants” 
of one single distinctive unit. In English we distinguish many meanings by such vowel differences 
as the following: 


heat [hit] hit  [hzt] 
mate [met] met [met] 
look [lvk] luck [lek] 
lock [lak] lack [lek] 


These are easy for us to hear. In Spanish these vowel differences are not distinguishing features 
and are thus hard for the Spanish speaking person to recognize as well as to produce in the stream 
of speech. In Spanish there are only five vowel differences that are distinctive; in English 
there are eleven. m Spanish there are only nineteen consonant differences that are distinctive; 
in English there are twenty-four. For the Spanish speaker who wishes to learn English there are 
then at least a dozen sounds not on his pattern which he must learn to discriminate when he hears 
English and to produce when he speaks it. 


This determining of the distinctive sounds that differ is only the first step (although an 
important one) in the scientific comparison of the language to be learned with the native language 
of the learner. Each language has not only its own set of distinctive sound features; it also 
has only a limited number of characteristic sequences of consonants and vowels which make up the 
structurail pattern of the syllables and words. Fram this fact arises the importance of finding 
the "positions" in which the distinctive sounds can occur, and the "clusters" which they may form 
In English, for example, [5] is a distinctive sound but it never occurs initially in any word. It 
is easy for us to pronounce it in a post-vocalic position, as in king [krn] or sun [s ]or rang 
[reg]. But it is difficult for us to pronounce these words backwards es [ 9] ae Seidel 
[yzk] or [nee] or L ned. Spanish has the sound combinations [st] and [sp] Ts in Spanish these 
clusters never occur initially as they frequently do in English. It is hard, therefore, for the 
Spanish speaking person to pronounce them in that position and he ogee says not [ steëz] 
study but Lestedz], not [spend] Spend but [espend]. We, who are English M ue find it diffi- 
cult to pronounce the name of the Polish seaport, Gdynia, because the consonant 8 uence [ gd] does 
not occur initially or as a pre-vocalic cluster in English. But we have no bis with it as a 
post-vocalic cluster as in tagged [tægd], or dragged [drega] , or wagged [wegd]. Ease of pronuncia- 
tion or difficulty of pronunciation and ease or difficulty of 1 T is i a matters 
primarily of the "patterning" of the sounds in a new language rather than us dnd 
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articulation of the sounds por se. There are in English a great many consonant clusters, most of 
which do not occur in such languages as Spanish or Portuguese. In initial or pre-vocalic posi- 
tion occur the following combinations, 39 in all. Spanish, for example, has only 12, those that 
are starred. 


ler!“ pray, prose, prop, pry. 
{tr}* tray, tree, true, try. 

[fr]" fray, free, fruit, fry. 
ler!“ gray, grass, grow, greet. 
lar!“ aray, drow, drip, dry. 

[kr ] * crow, crow, creed, cry. 
ler!“ through, throv, thread, thigh. 
lor!“ rev, broad, bread, brown. 
[sr] shred, shrink, shriek, shrewd. 
[st] stay, stem, stone, still. 

[ep ] span, spend, spin, spoil. 


[em ] small, smoke, smack, smoar. 
[sk] skin, scare, score, sky. 
[5n] snow, snare, sneeze, snail. 


[sf] sphere, sphinx, sphenoid, sphincter. 
[s1] slay, slow, sleep, sly. 
[pl] play, plow, plea, ply. 
[ki] * clay, claw, clue, close. 
[5*1] * blow, blus, bleed, black. 
ler!“ flov, flay, flee, fly. 
[g1] glow, glue, glide, glass. 
[àv] dwell, dwarf, dwindle. 
[kw] quick, quack, quake, quell. 
ETSI twine, twig, tweed, twelve. 
[sw] swine, swear, swell, swim. 
[hw] whine, where, why, which. 
(ev! thwart, thwack. 

[fy] feud, few, fury, fuse. 


[ky] cute, cube, cure, cue. 
[ny] mute, music, mule, mural. 


[by] beauty, bugle, bureau, butte. 
[py] pure, putrid, pupil, puny. 


[vy ] view 

[hy ] 5 hue, huge, human, humus. 

[etr] stray, string, straw, strap. 
[skr] screw, scroll, scratch, script. 
[spr] spray, spread, sprawl, spring. 
[spl] splash, spleen, split, splice. 
[ skw] square, squint, squat, squeal. 


More difficult for many foreigners are the many clusters that occur as finals, especially 
those that are the result of adding the inflectional endings that English has in the plural of 
nouns, in the third singular of verbs, and in the preterit of verbs. Altogether there are in all 
151 post-vocalic consonant clusters which occur in present-day American English. Of these, 65 
occur at the ends of single morpheme words, and 86 are formed by the adding of Lal or [s] or Lad 
or [t] as 1nflections.? | 


51n same dialects of English the following also occur. These, however, are not general in 
the particular speech recorded here. 


[ty] tube [sy] sue 
[dy] due [Sy] chew 
[ny] new [jy] Juice 
[ly] lute 


©The full list of the final consonant clusters includes the following: 
I. Single Morpheme Words. (014 derivatives with [9] are included here, for the pattern is no 
a live or productive pattern and has only historical significance.) 


[na] lend, bend, tend, spend [ae] width, breadth 
[nt] tent, hint, ant, hunt [dz ] adze 
[st] fist, must, rest, roast [1n] kiln (also [kz1]) 
rr fence, tense, ounce, mince rb! curb, verb, herb 
ld old, cold, child, weld [ra] card, board, word 
im box, wax, mix, six [rf] turf, surf, wharf 
La — golf, gulf, self [rg ] iceberg ; 
IDEE i =e ze ae gel 
[n3] ) Sec act, tact ré erch, church, search : 
ds change, hinge, range [rk] irk, fork, bark, work 
v valve, solve, delve [r1] OUDE, cir 
[14] belt, bolt, felt [rn] worm, cod mu 
[sk] desk, task, risk ome 
[15] 551 2 2 [rn] turn, barn, warn 
1453 m EP [rp] chirp, carp, warp 
ds 5 [rs] curse, hoarse, parse 
— [rt court, hurt, t 
[10][1t0] health, wealth, stealth 1150 curve, nerve = 
—_— ——À — Gurve, nerve 
EISE os lu es 
ch, lunc. 
e c RE o [i] o ME em 
d ALT IE AE T worth, hearth 
P lisp, wasp {= 
[1m] film, elm, h 170 rr 
m Zim, elm, heim [ret] fir 
[13] st, burst 
j bulge, bilge [rts] 1 NM 
[1b] bulb 1 quartz 
mpt tempt, prompt 


[18][18] (mich), welch [nps] glimpse 


(footnote continued) 
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is) 
[ps] 
[pt] 
[he] [nto] 
[nz] [nde ] 
[ £6] 

[te] 


belch, gulch 
— lymph, triumph 
— 


crypt, apt, script 

tenth, seventh, thirteenth 
lens 

fifth 

eighth 


II. With bound inflectional morphemes added. 


A. 


z] added. 
[bz] 
(gs) 
[12] 


[ nz] 


[ vz] 
[ 52] 
[52] 
lbz] 
lade) 
[lme] 


. [e] added. 


(te! 
[ts] 
[0s] 
n 
fts 
ECTS 
[kte] 
[122] 
[lks ] 
[1ps] 
[lts] 
[10s] 


Plural and 3rd singular, present. 


gabs, mobs, sobs, rubs 
figs, rugs, bags, sage 
balls, calls, falls, rolls 
roams, themes, cambs, “beams 
lives, hives, carves: 

rings, kings, things, hangs 
breathes, wreathes 

bulbs 

colds, holds, builds 

films, elms, helms 


Plural and 3rd singular, present. 


coughs, laughs, muffs 
rats, bets, boots, hits 
breaths, wreaths 
widths, breadths 

tufts, lifts, lofts 


fifths 

acts, facts 

gulfs 

silks, milks, bulks 
helps, gulps 


belts, bolts, faults 
healths, wealths 


[ mfe][mpfe] nymphs, lymphs 
[a@s] Intesl ninths, tenths, thirteenths 


[3ks ] 

[d] aaaea. 
[ba] 
[ga] 
[ja] 
ERG 
[na] 
[ða] 
[a] 
[va] 
[sa] 
n 
[t] aaaea. 
[št] 

[ št] 
[ift] 


sinks, ranks, bunks 
Preterit anå participle. 
rubbed, sobbed, mobbed 
hugged, tugged, begged 
raged, waged, wedged 
roamed, combed, climbed 
wronged, thronged 


breathed, seethed, wreathed 


rouged 

lived, moved, sieved 
raised, praised 

bulged 

Preterit and participle. 
pushed, rushed, wished 


ee matched, pate! patched 
lfed 


18%] [184 SLM 


ite 
ke 
lade! 
1170 
[gke] 
(gke] 
[rep] 


(1n2] (12) 
[lys] 
[rbz] 
[ràz] 
[rgs] . 
[rle] 


[ras] 


des 


rys] 


[pts] 
[sks ] 
22. 
sts 
tos 
[keste] 
[ke@s] 
(12668) 
[mpte] 
[nà9e] 
[ gk8e ] 
[rfs] 
[rke] 
[rps] 
[rats] 


[ima ] 
[lva] 
[nja] 
Urbd! 
[rja] 
{rld] 
[rnd ] 


[rnd ] 
[rvd] 


[nět] 
[nst][ntet] 
[xt] 
[pst] 


text, next 
sixth 
thousandth 
twelfth 

lynx, sphinx 
length, strength 
varmth 


kilns 

shelves, solves, valves 
curbs, verbs, herbs 
cards, words, boards 


icebergs 

curls, girls 
worms, warms, harms 
turns, barns, warns 
curves, nerves 


crypts, scripts 
desks, tasks, asks 


lisps, wasps 


fists, rests, roasts 
eighths 

texts 

sixths 

twelfths 


pm 


ihousandths 

le 8, strengths 
surfs, turfs, dwarfs 
works, forks, corks 


chirps, warps 
bursts, thirsts 


filmed, (over) whelmed 
solved, shelved 


changed, ranged, hinged 
barbed, curbed 


pee barged, merged 
curled, hurled 

warmed, stormed, wormed 
warned, turned, burned 
curved, nerved 


lunched, munched 


danced, pranced 
linked, winked 


(footnote continued) 
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What has been given here is not by any means a complete descriptive statement of even 
important matters concerning the sound segments which English uses, but probably enough details 
have been given to display the nature of the practical problems involved and to indicate the king 
of materials upon which the actual lessons in recognizing and producing the sounds of English m 
be based. 

The problems of "pronunciation," however--of understanding and producing the stream of 1 
gpeech--are not all matters of the phonetic character of the separate sounds or even of the pat- 
terning of these sounds in isolated wards, important as these are. The words always occur in 4 
structural combinations, the larger units of which are marked in English, as in other languages, 
by a limited number of sequences of pitch variation. But the sequences of pitch at the ends of © 
sentences and of phrases are not the same in American English as in other languages, and a large - 
part of the difficulty that the speaker of another language has at first, in trying to understand 
English when it is spoken by a native and in making himself understood to those natives, arises om 
of these differences of speech tune. Then too, differences of rhythm--the variations of the 
stress and of the speed with which consecutive syllables are pronounced--also contribute to the 
difficulties of recognition and production. In addition, therefore, to a descriptive analysis of 
the separate sound segments which make up the system of American English, it is necessary to have 
a descriptive analysis of the "covering patterns" (the patterns of intonation and of rhythm) w 
furnish the general frame in which the separate segments are used. Here again as in the discussic 
above we shall not include a complete analysis of the intonation or of the rhythm of American 
English but only a selection of the most important items.” 


We all recognize the fact that each of the sounds of language must inevitably be of some 
pitch and also that, with the exception of the comparatively very few who speak in a "monotone," 
all speakers use a variety of pitch changes. There is always, first of all, the basic pitch 
level of a speaker's voice. For children and for women this level will be higher than the level 
for mature men. There is thus a considerable variation in the basic pitch of the speech of dif- 
ferent persons using the same language. In general, however, this difference in basic pitch is 
not significant linguistically. It is true that a pitch noticeably higher than that normally 
used often gives the impression of excitement, or of anger; but for the discussion here these dif- 
ferences can be ignored, and we can assume that absolute pitch levels as such are not significante 
It is the patterns or contours of pitch changes which constitute a linguistic problem. In Ameri-. 
can English the chief problems can be narrowed even more definitely at first to the sequences of 
pitch changes that occur at phrase ends. The end points are important in relation to the pitch 
levels immediately preceding, for it is the sequences of differing tones or pitch levels covering 
phrase ends that in English are especially in contrast with one another and thus linguistically - 
Significant. These constitute the various intonation contours or curves that are important for 3 
one who would learn to understand and to speak English. Such intonation contours are of several 
kinds. There are those that provide a few general conventional molds into which ordinary unemo- - 
tional English utterances fit. There are others that in addition carry emotional meanings. In : 
fact, the reactions to those intonational contours that convey emotional connotations are often 
more violent than are the reactions to word meanings. It is this fact which provides the basis fa 


(Footnote continued) 


15155 belched, filched [skt] asked, risked, masked 
EN . — [spt] lisped 
P elped, gulped [r&t ] perched, parched 
[1st][ltst] waltzed, pulsed [rkt] worked, ked, forked 
[ mft] [mpft] triumphed AE 
p [rpt] warped, chirped 


"For an extended treatment of 1 
ntonation see Kenneth L. Pike, The Int ican 
lish, Universit; : : — ee 
Pere, Dhi y of Michigan Press, 1945. The statements included here are based upon Dr. 
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insisting that "It 1s not just vhat you say, it is how you say it, that counts." One must, as 1t 
is said, “eile” vhon making certain statements or they vill cause grave offense. 


But it is not the intonation curves that carry emotional meanings which are the first 
concern of the one who is learning to understand and to speak English. It is those few patterns 
that provide the basic molds for ordinary English utterances. Of these the most important is the 
one which at the phrase end first rises above the normal voice pitch and then falls below that 
pitch. For example, if we pronounce, in a relaxed normal American English way, the sentence "He 
went to the office" we may observe three important matters of pitch. 


(1) The first four words seem to be practically on a levol--the narmal pitch level of the 
voice of the speaker. 


(2) The first syllable of the word "office" is distinctly higher than this normal pitch level 
of the speaking voice. 


(3) The last syllable of the ward "office" is distinctly lover than the normal pitch level of 
the speaking voice. 


A graphic marking of these pitch levels would be the following in which "3" can represent 
the normal pitch level of the voice of the speaker, "2" one step above that level, and "4" one 


step below that level. 
He went to the [orice * 


A frame of significant pitch levels, which will include all the necessary intervals for American 
English, consists of four steps. 

——: AE MUN NP 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXxxxxx extra high = No. 1 


Pec di EET OOR XX ES. 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXxxxxxx high = No. 2 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXxxxxxxx medium, 
voice level = No. 3 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX low S NOSE 


Tae size of the intervals between these four levels is not significant linguistically, nor 
is the absolute pitch of any of the levels. These levels are relative matters having relation to 
the basic voice level of the speaker. For some speakers the intervals are wide, for others the 
intervals are quite narrow. It is the pattern of the pitch sequence at the end which really mat- 
ters. The pattern indicated in the sentence above is the most frequent intonation curve of Ameri- 
can English. Near the end of the phrase it rises one step above the normal level and then falls 
to one step below that level--the 2- intonation, curve. We use it where we pronounce single words 
in isolation. 


c Mus a = 


If the words are of only one syllable the descent from 2 to l is not a drop as it is be- 
tween the syllables of a two syllable word, but a glide down throughout the pronunciation of the 
vowel. 


£ These lines must not be taken to mean that the voice maintains exactly the same pitch 
throughout the syllables marked. There will always be fluctuations, but these fluctuations are 
not significant for our purpose. It is the points of the contour pattern that are Significant. 
See the appendix pp. 62 to 74 for directions concerning the marking of intonation. 
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ne e né s 


Wo use it if we pronounce 4n isolation such phrases a$ Xhe following: 


on the [bacHboaré . Wall 
at the ish House in the] Ben 


And we use it also at the ends of sentences--not only at the ends of statements but also at the 


end of many questions. 


What did you[tell]him? 
1 told him to come] shes 
When will edi 


ee OW. 


It is of course possible to stress contrastively other syllables than those marked in the sentences 
above. Such special stressing changes the emphasis and brings into prominence other words but it 
does not change the pattern of the intonation. 


What didfyou tell him? 
head be you tell him? 
When will [he ome? 


When S he come? 


These intonation patterns that drop to level #4 at the end occur in English at the ends 
of sentences and thus carry the meaning of finality. If, however, the drop is not down to level 
#4 but only to level #3 then the meaning is not finality but that of expecting a continuation. 
ed for example the differing meanings of the two following intonative patterns on the same 
sentence. 


Tom has Bi e 


Tam has[gne (but he may come back) 


This 2-5 intonation pattern, therefore, is the one that occurs frequently when some prominence i8 
given to words that occur early in the sentence before the elements that are covered by the pat- 
tern for the sentence end. 


The [students were early, but the profeskor was Tate. 


Rising intonations that rige from level #3 or level #4 and end on level #2 are non-con- 
trasting and non-pointing, are deliberative and carry a meaning of an unfinished utterance They 
are used in a series of such as counting. i 


Qe, twb, thre, fofr, f/ve, sfx, ii 
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I went down tom, I bought a Mt, and then I came [bagk. 


This rising intonation is also used at the ends of phrases which are questions but which 
use the word order of statements. j 


You have no[books? 
Yeskerday? 


The same pattern also occurs with some so-called "yes" or "nó" questions, especially in 
situations where an especially "polite" form is desirable. 


Do you know[him? (or) Do you know] him? 
Will you be ready at pet (or) Wali you be ready at[seven? 


The intonation patterns that haye been indicated here do not by any means include all the 
contours of pitch sequences that have significance in American English. They are, however, the 
most frequent ones and basic for the foreign speaker who wishes- to understand Spoken American Eng- 
lish and to be easily understood when he speaks English. Contrary to our common and traditional 
views, experience has shown that the covering intonational patterns are more important for under- 
standing, in rapid conversation, than are the exact phonetic qualities of the separate sound seg- 
ments. If the pitch sequences are right, the foreign speaker will be more likely to be easily 
understood, even if the individual sound units are incorrect, than. he will be if the individual 
sound units are nearly correct and the intonation contours are wrong. .- 


But the intonation curves are not the only covering patterns in English that need atten- 
tion for the sake of understanding and being understood. English rhythm--the matters of stress 
and speed--is an important part of the general frame in which the sounds of English speech occur. 
Even single words fail of easy and instant recognition when stressed on the wrong syllable as for 
example, [va-ker] instead of [a-'ker] or ["mzs-led] for [mis-'led]. 


In American English the general rhythm differs markedly from that of Spanish and other 
Romance languages. Certain words receive special weight, others are usually obscured. In general, 
the heavy stresses of the sentences occur at about equal intervals of time. If between these 
heavy stresses there are many syllables, these syllables are crushed and obscured by the rapid 
pronunciation necessary to crowd them into the interval of time set by the general tempo of the 
speech. If, on the other hand, only a few syllables occur between two heavy stressed ones, they 
are given mare time. Instead, then, of the staccato rendering of separate syllables, each with 
approximately the same unit of time as in Spanish, English seems to be characterized by larger 
waves of sound stress, nearly regular in time, in accord with the general tempo of the speaker's 
utterance, but with varying numbers of syllables between the crests of the waves. The following 
sentences, with the two stressed syllables printed in capital letters, can be used in illustration. 


The Doctor's a SÜRgoon. 

The Doctor's a good SURgeon. 

The Doctor's a very good SURgeon. 
The Doctor's not a very good SURgeon. 


In speaking each of these sentences in accord with the rhythm of American English there would usu- 
ally be only two strongly stressed syllables and the actuai time between the stresses would be 
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approximately the same in spite of the difference in the number of intervening Byllables.” It is 
this reduction of weight given to the syllables between heavy stresses and the crowding of them in 
speed which causes foreigners great difficulty in understanding the stream of English speech. It 
is the speed and obscurity of these syllables that make the beginner feel that the native English 
speaker speaks very fast. A general slqwing of the tempo of speaking while maintaining this fea- 
ture of English rhythm does not aid the beginning foreigner greatly; but giving more weight to 
these syllables that are usually reduced does help the beginner even when the general speed of 
utterance ic maintained. In that case the rhythm tends to approach that of a language that gives 
nearly equal time to each syllable and thus seems "slower" and "clearer" to the foreigner than 
does the usual pattern of English stressed waves with reduced syllables petween the stresses. 


In brief summary statement, then, understanding as well as producing the stream of speech 
in English demands the mastering of a new system of both sound segments and of- covering patterns. 
In the matter of the sound segments the production of the precise phonetic qualities of each sound 
is, in the first stage of learning the language, probably of less importance than the receptive and 
productive mastering of the patterning of the significant or distinctive sound features of English.. 
Because of the fundamental importance of the covering patterns of intonation and rhythm both for 
understanding the stream of speech and for being understood by the ordinary English speaking per- 
son, these covering patterns should be matters of drill and practice from the very first lessons. 
They constitute a very few general patterns that will affect a great many small items’ of detail. 


In order to deal practically with the problems of teaching Latin Americans to understand 
and produce the stream of speech in English, the courses of the English Language Institute have 
followed in general the sequence indicated in the five steps described in the following paragraphs. 


(1) At the very beginning the ‘chief emphasis is placed upon general imitation (or mimiory) 
of the pronunciation of a native speaker of English. The first aim of this mimicking is to de- 
velop the ability to recognize and to discriminate the English sound features that are used to 
distinguish meanings. Although the whole range of the English sound 'segments is practiced, special 
attention is devoted to learning to hear and to distinguish those particular sound features that 
are distinctive or phonemic in English but not in Spanish. For this purpose ve make constant use 
of “minimum pairs," such as read [rid] and ria [rzd] ; raid [red] and red [red]; road [rod] and rod 
[rad]. At this time, although the imitation should always be as exact as possible, no special 3 
attention is directed to those phonetic differences that can be grasped as one phoneme, as y for 
example, Spanish [t] and English [t]. For the first step, general imitation or mimicry is the 
process, and recognition rather than production is the chief aim. 8 


(2) Overlapping this first step is the general imitation devoted to the basic covering 
patterns of the sounds in context--word stress, intonation or the sequence of pitches at phrase 
“ends, and the waves of sound stresses that constitute English rhythm. For this second step also 
the chief aim is to improve the receptive grasp of the stream of speech--recognition, and then 
afterwards, production. In the latter respect, experience has shown that much is E A the 
satisfactory production of individual sounds by attention and practice devoted 0 dn imitation and 
mimicry of these general patterns of intonation and rhythm. These "two general basic features of 
the production of English speech pull in their wake many minor features of the separate sounds 


(3) As much as possible of a satisfactory production of English NES is accomplished by 
the process of imitation or mimicry in the first two steps in our approach. Ina number of mat- 
ters the pronunciation achieved will approximate an adequate “phonetic accuracy, but many cases 
will remain that need analysis and drill. The third step, therefore, uaa er A teaching of s 
the individual sound segments--vowels and consonants. Here the attention is put not only upon 


* 


9 ; : 
This fact needs to be recognized more clearly by teachers, and 
^ n exercises prepared accord- 
ingly. An interval of approximately one second between the Strohgly stressed isp ich s di by 
^ . " 


a metronome or the regular tapplng of a pencil will provide a sati 
tions and exercises. ; : "P „ Iu. Aeneas ere c 
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"new" sounds such as [à], and those sound featurés that are. phonemic in English and not in Spanish, 
and sound features in positions other than those they occupy in Spanish, but also upon the dif- 
ferences of articulation, or the phonetic characteristics, of the "same phoneme" in various posi- 
tions, as the [t] 1n ten, in stem, in net; the [r] in rat, and in far; the lo! in note and in 
notation. 


Each sound is approached in at least three different ways although experience has shown 
that the usefulness of these ways will vary greatly with the general background and linguistic 
awareness of the students. 


First there is a descriptive analysis of the articulating process by which the English 
sound is- produced. -For the understanding of this analysis the student must have a preliminary 
elementary knowledge ‘of the physiology of the human "vocal apparatus. 0 


Next there is an attempt to isolate the most similar sounds in Spanish words, as perro 
for [S], or mismo for [2], or dedo for [3]. 


Finally, an effort is made to produce the exact English sound by using exercises to attain 
flexibility of articulation and then trying, for example, various positions of the tongue in pre- 
cise imitation of the production by a native speaker. This precise imitation extends beyond 
separate sound units and isolated words to cover also useful phrases and sentences. Knowledge and 

"analysis, however, in matters of pronunciation are not sought for themselves but solely as a basis 
upon which to build a new set of speech habits. 


(4) Exact production of the sounds and sound sequences of a foreign language is extremely 
hard to attain and necessitates sanething of a shock to break the hold of old habits. 


'"Wnile our ear is delicately responsive to the sounds of speech, the muscles of our speech 
organs have early in life become exclusively accustomed to the particular adjustments and systems 
of adjustment that are required to produce the traditional sounds of the language. All or nearly 
all other adjustments have’ become permanently inhibited, whether through inexperience or through 
gradual elimination. Of course the power to produce these inhibited adjustments is not entirely 

x lost, but the extreme difficulty we experience in learning the new sounds of foreign languages is 
Sufficient evidence of.the strange rigidity that has set in for most people in the voluntary con- 
trol of the speech organs.... Our rigidity in articulation'is the price we have had to pay for 
easy mastery of a highly necessary symbolism." 11 

. 'Many lessons, therefore, especially emphasized in the earlier materials, contain exercises 
directed toward developing a flexibility of articulation and repeating.new modes of pronunciation 
until they become habits. These new habits must function not only when attention is centered pri- 
marily upon the production of the foreign language sounds but also when attention Is centered upon 
other aspects of communication, especially upon meaning. Our fourth step in the courses of the 
English-Language Institute concerns the carrying over of a, satisfactory pronunciation into all 
parts of the English lessons. Integration of this sort is the special aim of the "pattern prac- 
tices" but there is also the effort to have all parts of the work enforce and maintain the accu- 

' rate pronunciation practices insisted upon in the systematic analysis of the sounds. The object 
is to bring as much pressure. as possible to bear upon the struggle to express every utterance in 
completé English fashion, to make the sounds of the words, and of phrases, and of whole sentences, 
a real part of thé learning "process. e£ 


Es (5)ere new pronunciation habits are to function in the actual speech of students, the prac- 

. tices cannot be limited to isolated words and sentences. Our fifth step, therefore, attempts to 

i .. 30gee for example pp. 125-129, 147-149, 167-170, and 356-359 of Volumes 1 and 2 of the Inten- 
Ae Course in English for Latin-American Students. — 


N Rdvard' Sapir, Language, p. 16. E 
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carry over the productive as well as the receptive use of all the features of the "pronunciation" 
exercises and analyses to larger units of discourse--to whole paragraphs or even larger units of 


the "stream of speech." 

Finally, to deal adequately with the sounds of English--the problems of understanding and 
producing the significant sound units in their normal contexts of pitch sequences and rhythmic 
stresses--it is not enough simply to know the facts anà the kinds of problems that arise. Satis- 
factory knowledge, as complete and as accurate as possible, is fundamental and must constitute the 
groundwork of the materials to be taught. But the teaching aims primarily at the developing of 
habits--at making the rapid recognition and precise production of English sounds and rhythm and 
intonation as automatic as possible. The various kinds of information, therefore, need to be em- 
bodied in a series of practical lessons or exercises to guide the efforts of the learner in the 
developing of these habits. As an illustration of the specific content and sequence of such les- 
sons there is included in the Appendix (pp 107 to 122) an outline of the "Pronunciation Lessons" 
of An Intensive Course in English for Latin-American Students, which the English Language Institute 
has used during the years 1943, 19}, and 945.2 In addition, the Appendix also includes two 
pronunciation lessons, given in full, from the Institute's text for beginners, entitled Inglés por 
Práctica. 


—ꝛ—ꝛ— — — Ctt 
l2qme volumes of the Intensive Course are at present being revised in the light of the exper- 
ience gained from their use over a ee year period. 


CHAPTER III 


THE STRUCTURE: MAKING AUTOMATIC THE USE OF TEE 
DEVICES OF ARRANGEMENT AND FORM 


Whenever the learning or the teaching of a foreign language is being discussed, someone is 
sure to insist that we ought always to proceed in the "natural" way in which a child first learns 
his own language. This so-called "natural" way of learning a language, although it differs in a 
variety of features in the minds of its supporters, nearly always means "no grammar." The child, 
it is said, learns his language by pure oral imitation and does not come to a study of grammar 
until at least seven or eight years after he has learned to speak and several years after he has 
learned to read. Many believe that, even at that time, the grammar studied contributes nothing 
to the effectiveness of his use of language.! The conflict over the value of the study of grammar, 
both that of the native language and that of a foreign language, has continued with vigor for more 
than half a century and still rages violently. Part of the difficulty arises from the fact that 
"grammar" means very different materials to different persons. To same who have studied Latin by 
memorizing paradigms for the various declensions and conjugations and by the rote learning of rules 
such as that the ablative not the accusative case is used with utar, fruor, :fungor, potior, and 
vescor--for these, grammar often means a set of rigmaroles, or nonsense words and syllables in a 
series. For those English speaking children who have studied English by diagramming sentences, 
by "parsing," by memorizing logical definitions of the "parts of speech" and the "rules" by which 
to measure the "correctness" of every construction, "grammar" is remembered as a highly abstract 
and intricate subject that has never had any really vital relation to their own practical use of 
their native language, except to give them a distrust of their natural way of talking and make 
them feel that neither they nar the people about them speak "correct" English. For others, who 
forget that the grammatical apparatus used in our school texts grew up in connection with the 
study of the Greek and Latin languages, "grammar" is regarded as a body of "philosophical" material 
equally applicable to all languages--"universal grammar, the grammar of any language. 


If by "grammar" we mean any of these things--the memorizing of paradigms, or the logical 
analysis of sentences, or the learning of the rules of a philosophical or universal grammar, then 
we can easily agree that we must approach a new language by a more "natural" method. But 


lSee, for example, such statements as the following. 

a) "The reaction against English grammar arose from the knowledge that the formal work in 
the subject that was being done was of small practical value. A further influence resulted from 
investigations tending to show that grammar provides little mental discipline of a general char- 
acter." 


Reorganization of English in the Secondar Schools, Department of Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tio, Bulletin (1917), Vol. 2, p. 5T. 


b) "There is no scientific evidence of the value of grammar which warrants its appearance as 


a prominent or even distinct feature of the course of study." 
An Experience Curriculum in English, A Repart of a Commission of the National Council of 


Teachers of English, W. W. Hatfield, Chairman (1935), p. 228. 


?gee for example the view expressed by W. W. Charters in his book, Teaching the Common 
Branches (New York, The Macmillan Co., Rev. ed. 1924), pp. 96, 98, 115. “Grammar consists of a 
Series of rules and definitions. Since...ninety-five percent of all children and teachers come 
from homes or communities where incorrect English is used, nearly everyone has before him the long 
hard tagk of overcoming habits set up early in life before he studied grammar in school." 


Mor t imer J. Adler, "What is Basic about English?" in College English, Vol. 2 (19/1), p. 66h. 
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"grammar" from the point of view of modern linguistic science means something entirely different 
fram any of the matters enumerated above and it can be used in a manner that does not in the least 
conflict with the so-called "natural" way in which a child develops in the grasp of his native 
language. The assertion that a child simply imitates that which he hears seems to be a mistake. 
It is not uncommon for a child of two or three years of age to use such forms as "He knowed it" 

or "They svimmed fast" or "three mans" or "two tooths." I have many records of such instances in 
which it is reasonably certain that the children have never heard these forms before they used 
them. Forms like knowed and swimmed are produced because the children have grasped (unconsciously 
of course) the "pattern" of form which English uses regularly in expressions of past time and have 
extended it to words that are exceptions to the pattern. In similar fashion, forms like mans ar 
tooths are applications of the pattern which English uses in plural expressions. The child, in 
his learning of language, like anyone else who learns a language, does not simply repeat what he 
has heard; he soon learns the patterns of form and arrangement by which the "words" are put to- 
gether and is then free to employ a great variety of content in these molds or frames. These pat- 
terns of form and arrangement are the grammar of the language and although a child or a native 
speaker is not conscious of them, they are nevertheless there, fashioning the utterances, and must 
be learned if the language is to be used. The question then is not whether one should learn a 
new language without learning the grammar of that new language. That is an impossibility. The 
question is whether, for an adult, the guiding of his practice through one pattern at a time and 
a conscious grasping of these patterns as 4 summary of that practice will not make more rapid and 
efficient his mastery of a new language. Even if one insists that the conscious formulation of 
the patterns involved is unnecessary, there is no escaping the need for learning them and in that 
learning the student will progress more satisfactorily if his efforts are channelled to avoid con- 
fusion, if he does not try to attack all the diverse complexity of the structure of a language at 


the same time. 


The devices of arrangement and form that constitute the grammatical materials of a lan- 
guage are just as necessary to express meaning as are the words, of which we are more conscious. 
If I am to say anything useful about a man and a bear and the act of killing, the three words, 
kill, man, bear, are alone not enough. There must be same method or device for pointing out the 
performer of the act and distinguishing him from the one upon wham the act is performed. In the 
arrangement man kill bear the man performs the act, but in the reverse order bear kill man the 
pear does the killing. Then too, the forms of man and bear as distinct from men and bears show 
that but one man and one bear are involved rather than several. If the form killed were used, 
that form would express the fact that the killing occurred sometime in the past rather than in the 
present. There is thus essential meaning in the forms of some of the words in English--forms that 
are significant by virtue of the fact that they contrast with other forms in a pattern felt by the 
native users of the language. In similar fashion there is essential meaning in the positions that 
wê words occupy in contrast with other positions--"The man killed the bear" in contrast with 

e bear killed the man"; "the station bus" in n "o" 

hat" in contrast with "a pretty awful hat." EI cm seno geet 


In addition to the meanings that are expressed by the forms of the words and by the order 
of the words, there are also grammatical or functional meanings, somewhat like those indicated 
above, that are shown by separate words. Such words often have no other meaning than the gamma- 
tical or functional one. For that reason I speak of them as "function words." In the sentence 
"the man killed the bear," the suffix [d] (spelled -ed) on the word kill adds the meaning that 
the action occurred some time in the past. In the sentence "The . kill the bear" the 
separate word will, in this position, performs a function much like that of the suffix in the 
preceding sentence; it adds the meaning that the action has not yet occurred but is golng to occur 
later. In similar fashion, in the sentence "The man has killed the bear," the word has followed 
by the form of the word kill with a dental suffix, adds the meaning That tho action nad com- 
pleted. Thus also, in the sentence "The man has to kill the bear" the word has followed by the 
ward to, adds the meaning that the action has not yet occurred, but that it Is necessary for the 
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man to perform it. And, in the sentence "The man might kill the bear," the word might adds the 
meaning that the action has not occurred but that it is possible or even probable. Words of this 
kind, expressing a functional or grammatical meaning, are part of the structural devices which the 


English language uses. 


To understand any language, therefore, it is not enough to know the "things" to which such 
words as table, chair, room, city, father, family, and disease refer; or to know the "actions" to 
which such words as go, come, walk, eat, smile, read, and conquer refer; or to know the "qualities" 
to which such wards as black, easy, little, familiar, and expensive refer. One must also know very 
thoroughly the meanings carried by the various devices which the language uses to construct utter- 
ances with such "content" wards as these. This "knowledge" need not be consciously formulated in 
order to use a language; it must, however, be so thorough that it functions automatically for a 
speaker or hearer in reacting to the clues furnished by the forms and arrangements of words. An 
adult can be helped considerably in building up the necessary habits if the basic matters of this 
required knowledge are definitely stated in generalizations for his guidance. Unless the exper- 
ienced linguist does formulate or describe them for the learner, that learner either must attempt 
to grasp them for himself or approach a language as 1f it were a multitude of disparate items to 
be memorized. 


The English language of today differs grammatically fram the English of the years pre- 
ceding 1000 A.D. Old English, like classical Latin, expressed practically all the categories and 
relationships of its grammar by means of the forms of the words. In the sentence "Óone beran se 
mann sloh" the form of the article, se, with the word mann as contrasted with the different form 
of the article, done, with the word beran furnishes us the necessary information that the man (se 
mann) performed the act and that the bear (Sone beran) was the one that was killed. The word 
order in the sentence has no significance whatever in respect to the expression of this relation- 
ship. In the equivalent modern English sentence, "The man killed the bear," the forms of the words 
the man and the bear have no significance for the expression of the fact that it was the man rather 
than the bear that performed the action. Modern English has thus lost certain word forms that in 
Old English carried essential structural meanings and has instead ward order as one of the devices 
to express the same meanings. Even in the use of the few pronouns where such forms as me and him 
in contrast with I and he still exist, these forms do not carry the expression of the so-called 
"subject" or "object" relationship. It would never occur to the ordinary speaker of Present-day 
English to interpret the sentence "Him and me struck the man" in accord with the forms used, that 
is, that the man performed the action upon "him and me," as would have been done before the fif- 
teenth century. Instead, we feel the expressive force of the word order so strongly that we ignore 
or deny the forms of the words and interpret "him and me" as the performers of the action upon 


"the man." 


Present-day English not only has developed the device of word order instead of forms to 
show certain fundamental relationships it also has developed a wide use of function words. Some 
of these function words appeared in Old English but their use there was often simply in addition 
to the form which alone could express the relationship. With the verb say, for example, the 
dative form of the noun or pronoun for the person addressed was sufficient; the function word to 


was not necessary as it is in Present-day English. 
"Se engel hire segde Set heo sceolde modor beon Scyppendes." 
("The angel her said that" .. e] 
"Segeus det hredlice ..." 


4 
[Say us that quickly...] 


22 OD Gee, 
*Blickling Homilies, 971 A.D., 9, 255. 
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Detives without the function word to also frequently preceded verbs as in 


"Wo væ gegiofan an boc." "Hem nedede no help." 
[To me vas given a book.) [To them was necessary no help.] 


"Me lakketh nothing." 
[To me 1s lacking nothing.] 


Throughout the history of English there hag been an increasing use of function words not 
only with substantivos but also with verbs. This increasing use shows itself especially in the 
great variety of the "meanings," in which they appear. For the nine so-called "prepositions" that 
account for 92$ of the occurrences of prepositions in Modern English, the Oxford English Dictionary I 
lists and illustrates an exceedingly large number of separate senses for each one. 


Separately numbered senses given 
in the Oxford Dictionary > 


at 39 
by 39 | 
for 31 ) 
from 15 
in ho E 
of 65 
on 29 
to 55 
with ho 


The average number of separately numbered "senses" recorded and illustrated by the Oxford Diction- 
ary for each of these nine words is thirty-six and a half. 


It has frequently been urged that the use of function words such as these in place of the 
inflectional case forms of nouns makes for greater clarity of expression, as well as for greater 
ease. 


"The general movement by which single words have in part taken the place of inflection is 
the most sweeping and radical change in the history of the Indo-European languages. It is at once 
8 we RE: and the result of a clearer feeling of concept-relation. Inflection in the main 
ra suggests than expresses relations.... The adverb-prepositian. 

s oer RD gig hea prep m...Serves as a definition of 


58ee C. C. Fries, American Ep Grammar (A e 
ppleton-Century Co., 1940 a 110-114. 
Some examples of a variety of erent meanings of the wards of and AER the following: 


"born of a race“ be 
— the deck" e dedi rel — E 
: of of t —— 1 " 
Or ee uct teagan’ e bee af oi" 
ee ie ob me of my purse" "a book of his selection" 
LI 
Thy servant will fight with this Philistine." bar 

. arted * 
"He will fight with me against the robbers." "Ha 15 RE i d ene ok. 
ES can campare with her in beauty." "He is acquainted with dad musicians." 
And tire the hearer with a book of wards." "We had coffee with cream and sugar." 


e 
E. P. Marris, On Principles and Methods i 
1901), pp. 102, 103, 10h. nce uer. (ev Tank, Riese Haefuner's Bong 


TT 


j 
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If one takes, as a test case, the function ward of with ite 63 recorded "senses," it te difficult 
to agree with the statement just quoted. It is true that the genitive inflection represented and 
still represente an extremely vague category covering a great variety of relations. But the situ- 
ation 10 certainly not different when the ward of is used instead of the genitive inflection. All 
the relations that are now or were formerly suggested for the nouns joined by the genitive inflec- 
tion are now carried by the function word of. There is in the word of no clearer graep of the re- 
lationship involved than there was in the genitive inflectional form. In fact, the situation with 
of 1s even worse, for the of carries not only all the relationships that vorda had which were con- 
pected with the genitive inflection, but, in addition, a great variety of relations that never had 
ani do not now have any connection with the genitive. The use of function vords with substantives 
10 not in any way a clearer or a more precise stating of relationship than the use of case inflec- 
tions; it is a different device the intricate uses of which must be learned not as vocabulary items 


but as part of the grammatical structure of English. 


In similar fashion the function vords used with verbs constitute a part of the grammatical 
features of English, expressing time notions as well as such attitudes as necessity, possibility, 
or determination. Several uses of the word have will serve as an illustration. 


1. "The boy had a pencil." (The full word, signifying “possession.") 
2. "The boy had had a pencil." 

3. "The boy had to have a pencil." 

4. "The boy had the teacher sharpen his pencil." 

5. "The boy had to have the teacher sharpen his pencil." 

6. "The boy had his pencil sharpened by the teacher." 

7. “The boy had had his pencil sharpened by the teacher." 

8. "The boy had to have his pencil sharpened by the teacher." 

9. "The boy had had to have his pencil sharpened.” 


At present, then, in English there are three important devices to express structural mean- 
ings. In some respects these devices overlap and sometimes seem to be in conflict; but they are 
all used, and, operating together, they form the system of Modern English grammar. This system is 
used unconsciously by the native speaker of English because he learned it very early, but it is 
nevertheless intricate and complicated. English is by no means a "grammarless tongue."7 Neverthe- 
less, one frequently hears and sees statements like the following: 


"The grammar of Old English was very difficult because most of the words had various end- 
ings that changed with the different uses of the words in the sentence. Our present-day grammar 


has become much simpler."® 


In no real sense can the change that has occurred be called a simplification of the grammar of 
English. What has acutally occurred has not been simply a levelling and loss of inflections; it 
has been a gradual displacing of certain types of inflections--not all--by other devices. If any- 
thing, the grammatical structure of Present-day English, with its use of these three types of 
structural devices, is mare complex and more intricate than that of Old English. 


me ‘Apology for Poetry! was published in 1595, and here we have the recognition nearly 
three hundred years ago of the fact in philology that English is a grammarless tongue. Sidney 
says, it 'wanteth,' that is it lacks, grammar.... He saw that in its lack of grammar was the 
glory and the strength of the English language, 88 well as its easy fitness to the everyday uses 


of common men." 
Richard Grant White, Every-Day English (Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1888), p. 282. 


a E Thorpe, Savage, Growth in Thought and Expression (Sanborn and Company, 1940), Book 
o, p. 241. 
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A realistic "grammar" of Present-day English must consist of an accurate description of 
the structural system--of the devices used and the way they operate together to express the nec- 
essary structural meanings. Such a grammar will not attempt to legislate as to how native speakers 
of English should use the language; it will not attempt to apply a "logical" analysis in an effort 
to formulate standards of "correctness;" nor will it attempt a rationalizing explanation of the 
usages one finds. The only helpful "grammar" is one that accurately describes the facts; and the 
only "explanation" of these facts that has value is an historical account of their development. 
Such an historical record, although it may be interesting, is really irrelevant when actual prac- 
tical mastery of Present-day English is the matter of chief concern. 


A realistic description of the system of forms and function words and word order which is 
the grammar of Modern English needs to be both accurate and complete if it is to serve as an ade- 
quate source from which to draw the materials to be built into a series of practical lessons for 
the learner of English as a foreign language. But the materials to be used in any series of prac- 
tical lessons for the early stages of learning the language, although they must be accurate for the 
purpose, should certainly not constitute a complete grammar of the English language. The student 
must not be confused by a variety of alternative modes of expression. The first consideration, 
therefore, must be given to a selection of the basic patterns essential to the production and 
recognition of English in the immediate situations in which the language is being learned. 


In such a selection of patterns the needs of a speaker on the productive level differ from 
his needs on a receptive or recognition level. on a productive level he needs but one pattern for 
any situation. For example, he will be understood when he speaks even if he always uses only one 
way of indicating the future time of an action. The so-called "going-to" future will suffice for 
all occasions. It is a quite regular pattern with the appropriate form of the word be before it 
and the simple uninflected form of the verb following it, and it is not complicated with the kind 
of discussion and diverse usage that exists in respect to shall and will. 


"I am going to go to Detroit tomorrow." 

"He is going to go to Detroit next week." 
"They are going to go to Detroit afterward." 
"Are you going to go to Detroit soon?" 


The pattern with "going to" is even more useful than the one with shall anà will in the fact that 
it can also be used for a planned future in the past, as in, "They were going to go. to Detroit last 
Wednesday when it rained." For the beginner in English this one pattern is sufficient on the pro- 
ductive level. There is no need at the beginning to confuse him with having him attempt to learn 
to use a variety of alternative patterns such as: 


"I shall go to Detroit soon." 

"He will go to Detroit tomorrow." 

"He is to go to Detroit next week." 

"They were about to go to Detroit last Wednesday when it rained." 


In questions, likewise, there is no need to make an exception of the verb have and insist upon 4 
productive mastery of "Have you a pencil?" "He has not a pencil," rather than "Do you have a pen- 
cil?" and "He doesn't have a pencil." The pattern with do i nies ELI Wu all verbs 
except be. The one relative pronoun that is sufficient . To seek in addition to teach the produo- 
tive use of who, whom, and which as relatives creates unnecessary difficulties. 


For the beginner, therefore, the number of structural patterns to be learned should be re- 
duced to the basic minimum. On the productive level the mastery of alternative patterns provides 
an unnecessary burden that only delays progress toward the practical use of the language. In the 
choice of patterns to be mastered on this level, range of usefulness and regularity of form 
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constitute the two most important criteria. The student must know for instance, and be able to 
use, the word order patterns that English uses to express fundamental relationships. Very early 
far example, he must develop a habit of placing single word modifiers of substantives before the 
words they modify. He must not, as Spanish speakers frequently do, say "station bus" when he means 
the place at which the bus stops, "the bus station." Productively he needs but one pattern of 
order for phrases and clauses and not an exploration of the various positions in which particular 
phrases and clauses can stand. To make automatic one order for expressions of place, of manner, 
and of time--a single order that will always be correct--will serve a foreign speaker of English 
much more effectively than to know about all the occasions upon which native speakers may deviate 
from that order. The basic structural materials which the beginner must master on a productive 
level should include only those items that will provide one pattern for each of the situations in 
which the language is actually being used. 


On the recognition level, however, the problem of selection is different. For production, 
the one pattern adopted need not be the most frequent. It is sufficient if it is of common occur- 
rence. Range of usefulness, regularity, and even similarity to the structural devices of the 
native language of the learner, can appropriately constitute the criteria of selection. But for 
recognition, for understanding the language as used by English speakers, frequency of occurrence 
is a fundamental criterion of selection. It is not enough for the foreigner to be understood when 
he asks a question. He must be able to understand the flood of language that often comes in answer 
to his question. For a selection of what is important for study on this level the frequency counts 
that have been made of structural items furnish valuable data. As indicated above nine "preposi- 
tions" account for 92% of the occurrences of these function words in Present-day English. Seven 
"conjunctions" account for 85% of the instances found and five more, or twelve in all, account for 
approximately 93%. ° The genitive inflection of nouns as compared with the use of the function 
word of in equivalent expressions is used in less than 5% of the instances. Expressions like "the 
family's annual income" are very infrequent compared with "The annual income of the family." The 
so-called noun adjunct in expressions like "the hospital gardens, " "a university program," "the 
appropriations committee," "a plains Indian," and even "the Lane Hall discussion group program,” 
is exceedingly common. The structural items chosen for the foreigner to master on the recognition 
level must include those that occur most frequently in the speech of native English speakers. 


Even the basic structural matters, carefully selected so as to represent only the necessary 
useful minimum for productive mastery and the most frequent patterns for receptive recognition, 
cannot all be learned at once. The sequence of their presentation to a beginner demands careful 
planning in order to make that learning as efficient as possible. Usually the grammatical mate- 
rials of lessons in English are organized about the inflectional forms as fundamental, especially 
about the inflectional forms of the verb. In this respect they still follow the procedure of 
treatments of Latin. Word order is dealt with only incidentally if at all. Function words, such 
as prepositions, are equated with similar words in the native language of the students, ar, when 
wholly different, are treated as "idiomatic" phrases. Other function words, such as auxiliaries, 
are usually presented as part of the "inflectional" system of the verb, and those which do not fit 
such a system on a Latin model are usually ignored. Contrasting with this approach the basic 
organization of the grammatical materials in the texts published by the English Language Institute 
is essentially different. The treatment of ward order constitutes the basis of the framework be- 
cause English structure is so largely 4 matter of position and order. 


Within the framewark set up by the stress upon the important matters of word order, there 
are included those function wards that are essential to the situations covered, and the forms 
necessary to operate the selected patterns. Volume I of the Intensive Course, for example, in- 


cludes the function words do for questions and negative statements; be plus the -ing form for 


present time; going to for future; and in, on, at, beside, from, to, of, with substantives, for 


FF dom cs 
98ee American English Grammar, p. 206-209. 
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expressions of place, direction, and time. This volume includes only those inflectional forms that 
continue to live as vigorous patterns in present-day English--the singular and plural forms of 
nouns, and the present and preterit tense forms of verbs. 


er as the basis of the framework for the organization of the 
that the student will be set to memorizing forms in 
isolation. To grasp a language effectively, complete utterances, whole sentences must become auto- 
matic. The important thing, therefore, in learning a language is not to know all the forms which 
a word like be or sing may have, but to learn to use whole expressions in which these words occur 
and to grasp the appropriate form of each as a necessary part of that whole expression. Whole ut- 
terances are of two kinds. There are formulas, like those of greeting and of leave taking, that 
ellow little or no variation in the elements which constitute them. They must be learned and re- 
peated without variation. Then there are those that vary in content; that is, they vary in the 
particular words of which they are formed, but the pattern or mold ar structure which makes the 
words into meaningful utterances is the same. When a child says "My father gave me a sled," it is 
often impossible to know if he has ever heard precisely that utterance with those exact words. But 
he must have heard many times utterances made over this same pattern. It is the pattern, the ar- 
rangement and the appropriate forms of the words in that arrangement, which has become automatic 
and he freely uses it with all sorts of diverse content. The student learning English must con- 
stantly practice whole utterances until the repetition makes these utterances so familiar that 
production of them becomes automatic. 


With the features of word ordi 
grammatical materials there is little danger 


Thus the grammar materials are not to be organized and set forth as rules and illustrations 
of these rules. They must be incorporated in sentences to be practiced and repeated until the 
structural patterns became so fixed that all expression in the new language will follow these chan- 
nels without conscious choice. In the texts of the English Language Institute these structural 
patterns are in most instances pointed out and described, but a study of the statements of the pat- 


terns, making them matters of conscious knowledge, must never be allowed to become a substitute for 
practice of the sentences themselves. The statements become valuable only insofar as they guide 
the practice exercises of the student and provide for him the knowledge that will give him assur- 
ance in his use of the language. 


These practice exercises (whole sentences to be repeated in situations that give their 
content real meaning) in order to be most effective, must employ only a limited vocabulary in the 
first stages of the work. That vocabulary should have special relevance to the situation in which 
the learning of English is going forward in order that the burden of mastering it may be minimized. 
The special efforts of the learning process must concentrate upon making automatic the essential 
features of arrangement and form and function word, not upon extending control over a content vo- 
cabulary. Accuracy in the habitual use of structural patterns must precede fluency. Laying the 
basis for the developing of a satisfactory control of a "good" English requires postponing for a 
bit the effort to achieve familiarity with any great range of vocabulary items for situations out- 
side those of immediate concern to the English work. Thus, at the end of a two months session of 
our Intensive Course we do not expect those who began with no English to be able to speak with 
fluency and understand without hesitation on all occasions „ no matter what the SEI of the dis- 
105 50 Thorough mastery of vocabulary content, as I have insisted above in Chapter I, and 88 T 

ope to show more fully in the next chapters, requires much more time and special ese But 
we do expect even beginners in English, by the end of two months in the Intensive Course, to have 
&rasped in the form of habits, the fundamental patterns of English structure, and thus *o have laid 
the foundations upon which they can with confidence build and proceed to SAM d à easily 
their knowledge and use of new content words. — 


In accord with what has been said above (Chapter I) concerning the "oral approach" the 
structural materials of the lessons in the courses of the English Lan, Institi "id over as- 
signed for silent study in advance of the class hour. The whole 1 8 ur i A A repe- 
tition, through which the structural patterns of arrangement and form and EE eers ie to 
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become habits, must first be heard as spoken by the teacher or informant, or as reproduced from 
mechanical records. The sounds themselves and the covering patterns of intonation and rhythm are 
essential features of these utterances and must always be learned as part of the whole. The "Pat- 
tern Practices" of our texts aim especially at achieving this sort of integration, but all the 
practice of the student should seek to reproduce whole utterances. The significant features of 
sound as well as those of arrangement and form constitute the pattern to be acquired. 


The adult need not repeat the slow processes of the child, when he attempts to learn a 
foreign language. Instead of the haphazard mixture of structural patterns that confront the child 
in the speech of those around him, in which the occurrence or the repetition of a particular pat- 
tern is a matter of chance, it is possible to have a series of practice exercises which begin with 
the fundamental structural patterns of the language, which provide sufficient repetition of each 
pattern to develop a habit, and which are arranged in such a sequence as to lead the student sys- 
tematicelly through the whole range of devices which form the complicated structural machinery of 
a language. These structural exercises should in their content, as far as possible, have practical 
relevance to the circumstances of the situations in which the student is actually living in order 
that they may avoid artificiality and gain their meaning from immediate experience. In order to 
teach Latin Americans to use the structural devices of American English, the courses of the English 
Language Institute have followed in general the steps described in the following paragraphs. 


(1) Concerning the materials that must cane first there can be but little difference of 
opinion. In English there ‘can be no meaningful productive expression whatever and no understand- 
ing of the utterances of English speakers without a familiarity with the basic word order patterns 
of statements, questions, and requests or directives. For statements there must be both a sub- 
stantive and a verb and the order is primarily the substantive first and the verb next. 


"The dog barks." 
"The boys whistled." 
"The man fell down." 
"He is ready." 


For questions there must also be both a substantive and a verb, but the order 18 primarily verb 
first and substantive after it. "Is he ready?" If, however, the verb is not be but a single word 
like whistled, or fell, or barks, then the effect of the reversal of order is attained by the use 
of the function ward do and the simple or "dictionary" form of the full verb, with the word do 
bearing the formal verbal characteristics of tense. 


"Did the boy whistle?" 
"Does the dog bark?” 
"Did the man fall down?" 


For requests or directives the simple, uninflected form of the verb is sufficient without a pre- 
ceding or following substantive. 


"Come here." 
"Be ready." 
"Whistle." 

"Fall down." 


For the satisfactory operation of these basic sentence patterns the special formal characteristics 
of substantives--inflection for number and the articles the and a--are essential, as are also the 
Special formal characteristics of the verb--the regular inflection for tense. Especially useful 

also are the present tense forms of be with the -ing form of verbs, including the going to future. 
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In addition to the basic patterns of statements, questions, and requests, the first mate- 
rials must also include the significant word order of modifiers. The positions of the modifiers 
of substantive nouns are fixed, with single word modifiers tending always to modify the words that 
follow and word groups modifying the words that precede. à 


“Te wo hundred /very — officers 2 that üivieion / 


whose names are on the list." 


These matters of sentence pattern and word order for modification within the sentence, together 
with the two sets of essential forms--number and tense--must become automatic habits both for the 
receptive understanding of English and far the production of English that will be understood. The 
practical exercises.to accomplish this end constitute the first step in all our courses. 


(2) Probably not so basically essential for the simplest expression and understanding but 
certainly necessary for any communication in English above the very simple level are the materials 
of our second step. Like those included in the preceding section these also are matters that re- 
quire mastery for production as well as for recognition. "They include those sentence patterns 
that require function wards, such as (a) questions with interrogative words and questions included 
in larger structures, (b) requests with polite forms and proposals including the speaker, 

(c) statements with substitute words and statements of comparison, and finally (d) included word 
groups or "clauses" as modifiers of nouns, as modifiers of adjectives, and as complements express- 
ing time, purpose, cause, result, comparison, concession, condition, etc. They also include the 
most important and most frequently used function words with substantives in expressions of place, 
direction, time, means, etc. The forms to be included at this level are also very few and consist 
of the irregular preterits, such as rode, sang, grew, stood, spoke, held; the forms of adjectives 
used in expressions of comparison, like softer, clearer, hardest, most; and the genitive forms of 
both pronouns and nouns, such as my, his, John's, boy's, man's, and mine, ours, theirs. With the 
structural materials indicated in these first two steps so thoroughly mastered that they automa- 
tically channel the expression of the learner, the foundation has been laid for satisfactory pro- 
ductive campetence in English. 


(5) For the third step we include those items which are essential for recognition because 
of their great frequency of occurrence. Although we do not strive for a productive mastery of 
these materials in the early stages of learning English, they naturally become productive items 
far those who have advanced beyond the beginner's level. These include especially the function 
words with yerbs, the uses of have and had with past participle to express completed action; the 
uses of may, can, must, might, should, could, would, with the simple, uninflected form of the verb 
to express various attitudes toward actions; the alternative but cammon patterns for the expres- 
sion of the future, for customary action, for repeated and continued action, and for necessity. 


(4) It is not enough that the structural patterns of English function through conscious 
choice; they must become matters of habit productively and receptively. They must function auto- 
matically when the attention is centered wholly upon meaning and not at all upon the mechanics of 
the language., Our fourth step, therefore, attempts not only to provide practice of limited pat- 
terns in single utterances in which there is a complete integration of all that has been learned, 
but to stimulate the students to use their knowledge and new-formed habits of structure in longer 
contexts and more sustained discourse. Accuracy must come first, but fluency within the limited 
productive structures and particular vocabulary areas becomes a major aim after the earlier stages 
have been passed. 


On the whole the structural uses of word order, of function words, and of inflectional 
forms in present-day English are complicated and difficult for one whose dit language is Span- 
ish, or Turkish, or Chinese. The special difficulties differ with the various linguistic back- 
grounds of the learners. Sound and satisfactory materials through which to develop the necessary 
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m comparison of the results of this analysis vith those of a 
these analyses and their comparison will be of little prac- 


analysis of the 


lt into lessons to furnish the exercises through 
illustration of the specific content of such les- 
4n accord with the principles urged in this book there is included in the Appendix (pp. 123 to 


an outline of the "Grammar Lessons" of the Inten&ive Course which the English Language Insti- 
ste has used during the past three years. In addition, the Appendix also includes several les- 
„ given in full, fram the Institute text for beginners, Inglés por Práctica. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE WORDS: MASTERING VOCABULARY CONTENT 


"The linguistic student should never make the mistake of identifying a language with its 
dictionary."2 


These words, addressed as a caution to the "linguistic student," need increased and re- 
peated emphasis for the ordinary person who turns his attention to language learning and language 
teaching. To him, learning a language practically always means primarily learning the "words" of 
that language. He just cannot realize that even if he could memorize all the "words" in the lar- 
gest dictionary of a language, and knew only that part of the language, he could not understand a 
single utterance. Important as the words with their lexical meanings are, they are by no means 
the only essential meanings in the symbols and devices of a language. 


We have in English at least four very important kinds or levels of meaning. 


a. First there is, of course, the lexical content of the various words--the words as listed f 
and defined in a dictionary. In the sentence "The old man killed the little bear," the dictionary 
does tell us the kind of beings to which the words man and bear refer. It will explain the parti- $ 
cular type of action for which the word kill is a symbol. And it will give us some notion of the 
qualities included in the meanings of such wards as old and little. This is however practically 
all the help the dictionary can give. It does not tell us whether old is to be taken as a charac- i 
teristic of the man or of the bear; or whether the bear or the man or both are little. The dic- ] 
tionary cannot tell us whether, in this particular sentence, the man or the bear performed the 
action. 


b. The second type of meaning is thus syntactical. The positions in which old and little 
stand in relation to man and bear give us the essential meaning that it is the man That is old and 
the bear that is little. The fact that the old man precedes the word killed and that the little ) 
bear follows that same word killed conveys the meaning that the man rather than the bear performed 


the action. Here syntactical meaning absolutely essential to any understanding of the utterance is 
expressed by the word order. 


9. A third type of meaning is carried by the forms of the words--morphological meaning. 
The form of the word man (in contrast with men) and the form of the ward bear (in contrast with 
bears) signals the fact that there was but one man and but one bear. In similar fashion the form 
of the word killed indicates the fact that the action has already occurred. It is not now in 
process nor projected for the future. 


d. A fourth type of meaning is carried by the pitch contours with which the words are 
spoken. Even single words constitute very different utterances when spoken with different intona- 
tions. The single word fire pronounced suddenly with a voice pitch starting especially high and 
ending low, e „ becomes a vigorous summons, pointing out in insistent fashion that there is 4 
blaze concerning which it is necessary to beware. 
which begins on a low pitch and ends high, Fife 
a blaze which needs attention. Ew 


On the other hand an utterance of the same word 
„ simply asks a question whether there is indeed 


In the mastery of one's native language, however, the growing control of lexical meanings 
has been a much more conscious process than the control of syntactical, or morphological, or 
2 


1 Edward Sapir, Language, p. 25h. 
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intomational meanings. It is the "wards," therefore, with their dictionary meanings that receive 
the attention in the popular discussions of language, and in the thinking of the ordinary layman 
when he considers the language barriers to international cooperation. As a result, our journals 
contain many nafve proposals for an "easy" overcoming of these language barriers between those of 
aifferent speech. Two such proposals of recent appearance are the following. 


"I would suggest that in the initial stages men of different nationalities having no knowl- 
edge of a language common to all would be enabled to converse together if & code existed in which 
the words (and phrases connected with these words) of each language were arranged alphabetically 
and numbered consecutively. Thus a foreigner arriving in Moscow or Rome with no knowledge of the 
local language would be able to make his meaning clear to a national by giving the latter the 
equivalent Russian or Italian number covering the word or phrase he wished to convey. The for- 
eigner's word code book ar chart would only require to have in it the words and numbers of his own 
language and the corresponding numbers in the other languages, the numbers serving as a cross 
reference."2 

"A second proposal is that of 'a systematic sign language,' not the signs of 'the deaf and 
dumb language, but one of the Indian type where every sign is the equivalent of a spoken word 
and related by pantomime to the meaning it bears.... If such a sign language was developed, every 
tyord' in it would appear natural to all nationalities alike. Signs, rapidly learned and remem- 
bered, would be simple and concise, and less ambiguous than any spoken language. Teaching such an 
international sign language...would be a simple matter. There would be no pronunciation diffi- 
culties and it could be easily conveyed to everyone with motion picture films and television. A 
yocabulary far 2000 'words' already exists for such a language, and it could be mastered in a 


month." 3 


Proposals such as these arise out of a thoroughly mistaken and inadequate conception of 
the nature of language and the mode of its operation to make communication possible. We have al- 
ready stressed the fact that a language is much more than the words themselves and that communi- 
cation demands tne use of several types of meaning in addition to that which can be expressed by 
dictionary definitions. We need now to turn to the "wards" themselves, for here, too, many of 


the popular views rest upon several false assumptions. 


The first of these assumptions--one which is inherent in both the proposals quoted above, 
and one which underlies many of the naive schemes for getting on in a foreign language--is that 
the "words" of diverse languages are simply different sets of symbols for the same things. Many 
people assume not only that a language consists solely of the words that can be recorded and de- 
fined in a dictionary but also that each of these words has an exact equivalent in every other 
language. They take for granted that each word refers to some fact of reality about which every 
individual has had essentially the same experience. From this point of view all that is necessary 
for the mastery of a second language is to learn a new name for each particular item. If one 
could only memorize these new names he would, they pelieve, have at once an ability of expression 
in the second language equivalent to that which he has in his native language. Supposed parallels 
sometimes offered are the Morse Code, ar the hand signals of the deaf and dumb. Those who offer 
such parallels do not realize that although one has learned a new set of sound symbols in the 
Morse Code, or a new set of hand signals, he is still using the structure as well as the "words" 
of his own native language, and not a new set of symbols to be compared even with the "words" of 


a foreign language. 


As a matter of fact practically no words of one language, except highly technical words, 
ever cover exactly the same areas of meaning and use as those of another language. For the 


Nen York Times, letter to the Editor under date of March 11, 1944. 


The American Weekly, 1943. 
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English word table there is the Spanish word mesa; but this word mesa is not used in many of the 
situations in | which the English table is used. Mesa is not used far a "table of figures" or a 
"table of contents," or for a “time table." On | the other hand mesa is used : in many connections 
for which we do not use the word table, as as for the "landing of a | staircase," or for an "executive 
board." No simple Spanish . UM German ward, or French word for that matter--covers the var- 
fous uses of our English word time in such expressions as: 


"What time is it?” 

"We had a good time." 

"This is a good tim time to speak." 

"They consulted a a time table to 1 out the times of the trains." 
"They made good time me in the race." 

"The watch kept good time.” 

"That is ten times better." 

"He was the best author of his time." 

"His doctrine did not fit in with the times." 

"We run on standard time." 

"He warked late to make up his time." 

"They receive time and a half for Sunday work." 
"These plays do not observe the unity of time." 

"The picture was a time exposure." 

"The director of the orchestra beat time vigorously." 
"The music is in compound, not simple, time." 

"Time hangs heavy on the idle." 


In English we speak of "the foot of the mountain" ar "the mouth of a river;" in many lan- 
guages to use the words for the human foot and for the human mouth in such connections would seem 
illogical and absurd. In general, we must always take for granted that there is never a complete © 
one-for-one correspondence between the words, especially the commonly used words, of one language 
and those of another. The small two-langauge dictionaries thus give a very false impression of 
the total relation of the words of the languages they represent, and often betray the unwary stu- 
dent who approaches a new language by way of word for word translation. 


The second of the assumptions underlying the popular views of the words of a language is 
that a "word" (1.e., a vocabulary entry in a dictionary) is a single meaning unit. As a matter of 
fact, the actual number of clearly separable senses covered by most of the commonly used words in 
English is enormous. Very few words have only one meaning; usually they have from fifteen to 
twenty. The total number of different meanings recorded and illustrated in the Oxford English 
Dictionary for the first five hundred words of the Thorndike Word List is 14,070; and for the 
first thousand it is nearly 25,000.* The native speaker of a language uses the "words" in this 
great range of meaning without any consciousness of the diversity of the senses in the various 
contexts unless some friction appears in the communication which focuses his attention upon the 
differing uses. Examples of this multiplicity of separate meanings for a single vocabulary entry 


or "word" appear on every hand. The word mark carries a different meaning in each of the follow- 
ing sentences. 


"He shot but missed the mark completely." (Target) 

"Before he shot he overstepped the mark." (Boundary) 

"His boots made marks on the polished floor." (Scratches) 
"There is an interrogation mark after the word." (Symbol) 

"This lighthouse is an important mark for pilots." (Guide post) 
"His marks were always high in school." (Grades) 


4See Fries and Traver, English Word Lists, pp. 80-86. 
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Similarly the words back and count have quite distinct meanings in the following sentences. 


"The man's back was broken in the accident." 

"At the back of the house there is a small garage." 
"Many of the books had broken backs." 

"There is a glossary in the back of the book." 

"In the room there were two chairs, one without a back." 


To "go back to the door" may mean either to go "to the rear" to the door for the first 
time, or to "return" to the door again. To "back a horse" may mean to "make it go to the rear," 
to "mount it and ride it," or to "bet on it to win in a race." 


"The children counted to a hundred by fives." (Said the numbers) 

"The children counted their money at the end of the day." (Found the total) 
"There were ten of us, counting the children." (Included in the total) 

"In such matters the children did not count." (Were not considered) 


To live "in the country" may mean to live in the "territory of a particular nation" or to 
live in a "rural" district. The specific action designated by such a common word as run is quite 
different in each of the following. 


"The man was running, not walking." 

"The chauffeur left the engine running when he parked the car," 

"The watch was running about a minute fast each day." 

"The trains were running over the temporary bridge that had been hastily con- 
structed but they were running on time." 

“The vendors at the fair were running a profitable business." 

"The two turtles were running an exciting race." 

"Only two candidates were running in the last election." 


On the whole the number and variety of meanings which the commonly used "words" have, far 
exceed our belief even after our attention has been called to the facts. Without a great deal of 
painstaking analysis of the quotations we just don't believe that the Oxford Dictionary can be 
right in recording 69 numbered meanings for the verb come, 9h for go, 97 for make, 91 for take, 
and 126 for the verb set, in addition to 47 for the noun set. With only a little consideration, 
however, we are driven to the conclusion that we must not assume that any "word" is a single mean- 
ing unit. 


The third of the assumptions underlying the popular views of the words“ of a language is 
that there is a "real" or basic meaning for each word and that all other meanings or uses are 
either figurative or illegitimate. The real or true meaning of the word insect, it is asserted, 
is cut-in, and, therefore, correctly applied only to those kinds of bugs which, like the wasp, 
have the head joined to the abdomen by a very slender connection. The "true" insect seems thus 


to be notched or nearly cut in two. 


"Aggravate is misused by many persons ignorantly, and, in consequence, by many others 
thoughtlessly, in the sense of provoke, irritate, anger.... An insult may be aggravated by being 
offered to a man who is courteous and kindly, as it may be palliated by being offered to a brute 
and a bully. But it is no more proper to say in the one case that the person is aggravated, than 


in the other to say that he is palliated."° 


EEE 
Richard Grant White, Words and Their Uses (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1871), p. 88. 
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We are told that avful means "awe-inspiring" and must not be used in any other sense; that 
balance is the “difference between two sides of an account--the amount which is necessary to make 
one equal to the other;" to use it in the sense of "rest, remainder, residue, remnant, is an 
Bbamination." 

Those who accept this assumption of a "real" or basic meaning for each ward seek to estab- 
lish or discover the "true" meanings of words and have turned to "the" dictionary and other pro- 
ducts of "authority," away fram the only source of real knowledge and enlightenment--the actual 
usage of the people who speak the language.” What, for exemple, is to be accepted as the "true" 
meaning of the word fireman? Is it the member of a fire department whose business it is to ex- 
tinguish fires? Or is it the one who tends or feeds fires on a locomotive? Is the "true" meaning 
of horn the hard, pointed projections on the heads of certain hoofed animals or is it a certain 
kind of vind instrument in a band? Is the real or true meaning of the word key an instrument by 
which the bolt of a lock is moved, or the solution of a problem or puzzle, or the pitch or tone of 
one's voice, or a finger lever on a piano, or a system of tones based on their relation to a tonic 
or keynote? 


As one examines the various meanings of words, he finds, first of all, that some meanings 
are more frequent than others. Very often it is the most frequent meaning of a word that comes 
to be regarded as the basic meaning. For the ward key the meaning "an instrument by which the 
bolt of a lock is moved" seems to be the most frequent in Present-day English and may, in 4 way, 
be regarded as the basic meaning. This meaning, however, was not the earliest meaning of the word 
key in English, nor is it the one from which the other senses are derived. The determination of 
the most frequent meanings of the "words" in the English vocabulary” has certainly more practical 
value than the setting up of so-called real or true meanings on the basis of authority or a priori 
reasoning. 


An examination of the various meanings of worde will reveal, second, that some meanings 
are historically earlier than others. Sometimes it is these historically earlier meanings that 
are regarded as the basic meanings because other meanings derive from them. Very often it is as- 
sumed that concrete meanings precede and provide the basis for abstract extensions of meaning. 
Historically, however, the reverse often occurs. For the ward key, for example, the mare abstract 
meaning "a solution or explanation" preceded the concrete meaning "an instrument for moving the 
bolt of a lock." The earliest use of a word does not always occur most frequently. The earliest 
sense of the word lace in English is that of a "noose or snare," a sense that continues, somewhat, 
first in our own ward necklace and then in the lace by which we fasten our shoes. The meaning of 
of "openwark figured tissue made from fine thread" arose later but has now become very frequent. 
Corn, which earlier was a general name for grain, has become in the United States the name for a 
specific grain, "maize," In Scotland, corn usually means "oats," and in England, "wheat." Many 
earlier meanings of common words have disappeared from use. A villain was formerly only a "ferm- 
laborer"; & knave was originally a "boy," later a "servant"; to spill y was a general term meaning 
to "destroy" and had no special relation to liquids. In the Old English rendering of the parable 
of the ten virgins five are described as dizzy. This word then meant "foolish," and silly meant 
"blessed" or "good." The history of the various meanings of the words of our EE is inter- 
esting and often provides an understanding of the relation between the various meanings, but it 


2 furnish a sound basis for determining any real or basic meaning for a word in Present-day 
sh. 


ARE TE 
Samewhat typical of this view is the following statement: "There 
: is a mi ich 
can be justified by no authority, however great, by no usage, however m i us 
justify that which is essentially unreasonable." Richard Grant White, Words int one Uses, p. 2l: 
x AAR OT VEER, Pr 
7 This project has been attempted by Professor E. L. Thorndike. See the description by Irving 


Lorge, "The English Semantic Count" in Teachers College Record, XXXIX (October, 1937), pp. 65-17. 
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The only true and correct meanings of vords therefore are the situations in which they are 
used. A "ward" consists of a sound, or a combination of sounds, that has became conventionalized 
in a culture or a linguistic comunity, that is commonly used in certain situations, and that 
stimulates certain responses in a hearer belonging to the same cammunity. The dictionary maker, 
or anyone who wishes to determine the meaning of a word in a scientific way, will observe and re- 
cord as many instances of its use as he can. The record will necessarily contain all the essen- 
tial features of the contexts (the situations) in which the word occurs. Tho editors of the Orford 
English Dictionary had available nearly six million quotations upon which to base their conclusions 
concerning the meanings of the words they treated.? The "definitions" they give are thus simply 
summary statements identifying and describing the important features of the situations in which 
the "words" have been used. Attention usually centers, however, upon some one aspect of the situ- 
ation in which a word is used, and this aspect becames the prominent feature of its meaning in 
that context. In early uses of the word land as a verb, attention centered upon the passing fran 
what was "not land" (the deck of a ship) to what was "lani." Attention has more and more shifted 
from the end of the action to the action itself so that now one can speak of falling from a cliff 
and landing in the water. When one uses head in such a context as "a head of cabbage," it is the 
shape which is the dominating aspect of the experience that has made a connection with the material 
unit, a cabbage. When one uses head in such a context as "the head of a department," it is the 
head as the chief or dominating part of the body. From a practical point of view, the various 
separate dictionary meanings of a word are the particular aspects of the situations which have 
been praninent in the attention of the users of the word. For the native user of a language, the 
word, as a symbol, is so much a part of the very texture of his thought that he exercises great 
freedom in turning attention upon any of the many aspects of the situation in line with the press- 
ing needs of his thinking. Every practical situation is different, and thus the regponse--the 
particular use of a word in any situation—may always border on semantic variation. Only historical 
study can reveal whether any particular aspect of the experience has been prominent in attention 
before. For the foreign speaker of a language, who learns this new language as an adult, the 
words as stimuli probably never function with anything like the same fullness and freedam they do 
for a native. 


Sometimes, in the discussion of the meanings of words, it is forgotten that we are dealing 
with linguistic forms--symbols that derive their whole content and their limitations of meaning 
from the situations in which they are used. We seek definitions or statements of meaning in terms 
of the essential nature of the thing for which the word stands,and ignore the restrictions of the 
precise areas in which the native speakers of the language employ the word. The word water is 
thus said to mean a particular substance, Heo, with certain elements and reactions as described by 
the chemist. But the word water as used by native speakers of English is used in a much narrower 
range of situations than that to which the chemical formula applies. Water as a word is applied 
to H20 only within a certain range of temperature. For the form it takes below 52? Fahrenheit 
(0° Centigrade) English uses the word ice; and for the form it takes at a temperature above 212° 
Fahrenheit (100° Centigrade) English uses the word steam. For the form in which 1% falls from 
above the earth English uses the words rain, or snow, or hail. For other forms there are the words 
fog, and mist, and cloud. For bodies of it lying still, English uses various words depending upon 
the size of the body--puddle, pool, pond, lake, sea, ocean. For flowing bodies there are the words 


(((( Se OO ee ee 
BThe following statement from the Preface to Volume I of the Oxford English Dictionary de- 
scribes the approach used. 

"It was proposed that materials should be collected for a 
ness of its vocabulary, and by the application of the historical method to the life and use of 
words, might be worthy of the English language and of English scholarship. With this in view, it 
was resolved to begin at the beginning, and extract anew typical quotations for the uses of words, 
from all the great English writers of all ages, and from all the writers on special subjects whose 
works might illustrate the history of words employed in special senses, from all writers whatever 
before the 16th century, and from as many 88 possible of the more important writers of later 
times." 


Dictionary which, by the complete- 
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rill, brook, creek, stroez, river. In dealing with words it is necessary not only to remember 
that a single vocabulary item my be used in a variety of situations and thus have many separate 
meanings, but also to keep in mind that the range of the situations in which a language uses a 
particular ward is likely to be arbitrarily limited and thus a varioty of different words will be 
used for what a scientific analysis would reveal as the same substance in essence. No two lan- 
guages vill present the same analysis of the situations in either of these respects, and as a re- 
sult, the words of one language will practically never have exact equivalents in another language. 
Any attempt, therefore, to approach the meanings of the words in English as a foreign language 
through & process of tying or relating the new ward in English to a "word" in the native language 
will hinder and may even thwart the effective mastery of the new vocabulary. 


An efficient practical approach to the various problems of gaining a real control of the 
"words" of English must begin with a recognition of the fact that the vocabulary items are of var- 
ious kinds, and that these various kinds of items demand separate description and different treat- 
ment. The classification into four groups which follows is a practical one made for the purpose 
of emphasizing those particular features which are essential for teaching and learning English but 
often overlooked by text book writers and by teachers, to the confusion of the student. The var- 
fous groups, therefore, will contain some of the same vocabulary items, but this overlapping should 
not obscure the differing aspects of their use which account for their listing in two groups. 


1, First there are the "function wards," those words which, although some of them may have 
also full-word meaning content, primarily ar largely operate as means of expressing relations of 
grammatical structure. These include the so-called auxiliaries, prepositions, conjunctinns, inter- 
rogative particles, and a miscellaneous group consisting of the words for degree, for generalizing, 
the articles, etc. The important auxiliaries include not only the words usually listed as making 
the forms to parallel the various inflections of the verb in Latin--have with the past participle 
to indicate completed action, be with the past participle to form a "passive," shall and will to 
express a future, and may, can, must, might, could, would, and should to make an optative or a 
subjunctive mood. They include also do used in questions and negatives, get, in a variety of uses, 
keep for repetitive or continued action, as well as other uses of be and have which have no paral- 
lel in the inflected verbal system of Latin.? n 


The important preposition-adverbs, the function words used with substantives, not only 
include the nine already indicated as being most frequently used--at, by, for, from, in, into, of, 
on, to, and with--but also some twenty others that express grammatical relationships in situations 
such as those of place (behind, in front of, over, under, above, below, beside, between, beyond, 


around), of direction (through, into, out of, toward, away from, up, down, across), of time (before, 
after, during, since, until), and of comparison (like, different from, as...as...than). 


The important conjunctions, the function words used with word groups, include the twelve 
most frequently used--and, that, which, if, as, but, so, who, when, while, what, where--and a few 
others which, in addition to their signalling a grammatical function, express such relationships 
bs (after, e since, until), cause (for, because, since), purpose (in order that, so 
that), comparison (as...as,...than), concession (although), conditio on 

as. ug n (unless, whet lu- 
sion (therefore). 5 ; e, whether), cone 


Other important function words are the interrogative particles (who, whose, which, what, 
when, where, why, how); the articles (the, a, an), degree words (more, most), the generalizing 


particle (ever), and special uses of there, it, and one. 


2. The second kind of vocabulary items consists of the "substitute" words, those words 
which represent not individual things or specific actions, but function as substitutes for whole 


9 
For a survey of the function wards, used with verbs see C 
* C. Fries Ame aa 
mar, Chapter VIII, pp. 128-198. For those used with substantives Chapter Ur, pp 10017. 1 208127. Fer 
those used with adjectives and those used with word groups, Chapter IX, pp 199-2h6. ; 
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fora-classes of words.!? The word you can stand for the particular John Smith to wham I happen 
to be talking, but it is not limited in its reference to John Sith. It can stand for the name of 
any one that is addressed. It functions thus as a substitute word for any substantive oxpression 
that designates a hearer. One group of these substitutes consists thus of those that represent 
gubstantive noun expressions. In this group are the “personal” pronouns (I, me, we, un, you, he, 
him, she, her, it, they, them, my, our, your, his, its, thoir, mino, ours, yours, theirs), the 
"indefinitos" (anyone, anybody, anything, everyone, anywhere, everyb everything, overywhere, 
someone, someb something, somewhere), and the "negatives" (none, nobody, nothing, nowhere). 
There are also those that include quantity or number (each, both, all, some, any, few, mary, 
several, much, one, ones, two, etc.) 


In addition to these substitutes for substantive noun expressions the word do provides a 
substitute for any verb expression that has Just been mentioned, as, for example, 


"They work just as well as the others do." 

"They wark just as well as the others did." 

"They will work just as well as the others did." 

“They warked just as well as the othere usually do (did)." 
“They have worked just as well as the others do (a14)." 


After a very limited list of verbs such as think, say, tell, do, seem, appear, hope, be- 


lieve, fear, guess, reckon, the word so functions as 8 substitute for a whole predication that has 


just been stated. 


"They think John is hurt but I don't think no." 
"They think he is coming but ho didn't say so." 
"He really is careless and I told him so." 

"They asked me to write it and I shall do so." 


Because of their practical usefulness the substitute words of a language are likely to 
occur vory frequently. They do in English. They are not, however, easy for a foreigner to master. 
As Bloomfield says, "In detail [the circumstances under which a substitution is madel differ 
greatly in different languages; in speaking a foreign language, we have great difficulty in using 
the proper substitute forms. 

3. The third kind of vocabulary item consists of those that are distributed in use accard- 
ing to such grammatical matters as the presence or absence of a negative. 


"They don't have any." 
"There aren't any here." 
"I didn't write any letters yesterday." 


"Tney have some." 
"There are some here." 
"I wrote some letters yesterday." 


"He can speak Spanish and she can too (also)." 
"He can't speak Spanish and she can't either." 


"I went to Detroit and John did too." 
"I didn't go to Detroit and John didn't either." 


"It is eight o'clock and the boy has begun to study already." 
"It is eight o'clock and the boy hasn't begun to study yet." 


GO BERE a ae o 
10For a discussion of words of this kind see Leonard Bloomfield, Language (Henry Holt and 
Company, 1953), Chapter 15, pp. 247-263. 


Y Blomfield, op. cit., P- 248. 
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"Hau the game begun already? I thought we were early." 
"Hasn't the game begun yet? I thought we were late." 
"John learned Spanish many years ago. He speaks it still." 
"He doesn't speak it any mare (any longer)." 


"Mr. Barton moved to New York a year ago. He still lives there." 
"He doesn't live there any more." 


Some words do not have a counterpart for negative use. In certain grammatical structures 
they appear only with an affirmative statement. The word quite, far example, in some situations 
as a word of degree modifying an adjective is used in both affirmative and negative sentc 


COB. 


"The coffee is quite hot." [Quite, intensifier, somewhat equivalent to 
ver. 


"The coffee isn't quite hot." [quite, somewhat equivalent to completely, 
or entirely] 

"The man is quite ready." 

"The man isn't quite ready." 


But this word quite as a modifier of an adverb is largely confined to affirmative statements. It 
does not have the range of vory. There is, for example, no negative counterpart of the following 
sentences with quite. 


"I understand quite well." 
"He walked quite rapidly." 


u. The large body of "content" words constitutes the fourth group of vocabulary items and 
the chief material usually considered when the vocabulary of a language is discussed. These are 
the words that function as symbols for the phenomena which we react upon as the world of reality 
about us--symbols for "things," for "actions," for "qualities." 


"...if language is to be a satisfactory means of cammunication...we must have objects, 
actions, qualities to talk about and these must have their corresponding symbols in independent 
words or in radical elements."12 


The body of "content" words of our language is our analysis of "reality." It is not 
logical, it is not consistent, it is not a scientific analysis of external nature. It is rather 8 
practical analysis of the phenamena of life as experienced by the users of our language through 
the ages. The analysis resulting from their experience has not only been incorporated in the 
words of our language, but the language itself now provides the channels through which present 
Speakers approach and analyze their experience. 


"It is almost as though at same period in the past the unconscious mind of the race had 
made a hasty inventory of experience „ committed itself to a premature classification that allowed 
of no revision, and saddled the inheritors of its language with a science that they no longer 
quite believed in nor had the strength to overthrow."13 


"The chief intellectual classifications that constitute the 


working capital of thought 
have been built up for us by our mother tongue. Cota s 


Our very lack of explicit consciousness in using 


12 Edward Sapir, Language (1921), p. 98. 


*Ssapir, op. cit., p. 105. 
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language, that we are employing the intellectual systematizations of the race shows how thoroughly 
accustamed we have became to ite logical distinctions and groupings."* 


"We cut nature up, organize it into concepts, and ascribe significance as we do, largely 
because we are parties to an agreement to organize it in this way--an agreement that holds through- 
out our speech cammunity and is codified in the patterns of our language. The agreement is, of 
courge, an implicit and unstated one, but its terms are absolutely obligatory; we cannot talk at 
all except by subscribing to the organization and classification of data which the agreement de- 
crees...it [this fact] means that no individual is free to describe nature with absolute impar- 
tiality but is constrained to certain modes of interpretation even while he thinks himself most 
free.... We are thus introduced to a new principle of relativity, which holds that all observers 
are not led by the same physical evidence to the same picture of the universe, unless their lin- 
guistic backgrounds are similar, or can in some way be calibrated. This rather startling conclu- 
sion is not so apparent if we compare only our modern European languages, . . When Semitic, 
Chinese, Tibetan, or African languages are contrasted with our own, the divergence in analysis of 
the world becomes more apparent; and when we bring in the native languages of the Americas, where 
speech communities for many milleniums have gone their ways independently of each other and of the 
Old World, the fact that languages dissect nature in many different ways becomes patent. The rela- 
tivity of all conceptual systems, ours included, and their dependence upon language stand re- 
vealed," 15 


In English, these content words fall roughly into three classes--Class I, the words for 
"things," Class II the words for "actions," Class III the words for "qualities." In general from 
the point of view of experience, the words of Class I (the words for things“) represent sets of 
phenomena that seem to endure with same stability, such as chair, book, hat, stone, water, paper, 
knife, food, blood, in contrast with the words of Class II (the words of "action") which represent 
gets of phenomena that seem to change or be in process, such as sit, read, cover, lift, drink, 
write, cut, eat, bleed. No sharp boundaries set off the words of Class I fran Class II fram the 
point of view of experience and the criterion of "duration" or stability. We must add the consid- 
eration that these words are vocabulary items in linguistic frames and thus include in Class I not 
only the clear words for "things" but all those words that the language treats in the same way that 
"thing" words are treated; that is, for example as the beginning points (the "subjects") or the 


ending points (the "objects") of grammatical constructions. Likewise Class II must include not 


only all those words that clearly represent ihe changing phenomena of actions but also all those 


words that the language treats in the same way AB it does "action" words; that is, for example, 
ag "predicate verbs." 


The words for "qualities „ that make up Class III of the content words, express judgments, 
" £o which the "quality" word is attached 


and the precise meanings shift with the various "things 
as a "modifier." In fact these wards can be said to have no meaning except in relation to the 


particular objects to which they are attached. What, for example is the meaning of fast, of soft, 
of tall? "Fast" time for a swim of a hundred yards is fifty-one seconds; but "fast" time for a 
foot race of the same distance is ten seconds. "Fast" time for a mile run by a man is just over 
four minutes; "fast" time for a mile run by a horse is two minutes; "fast" time for a mile by a 
passenger train is farty seconds; and "fast" time for a mile by an airplane is eight seconds. A 
"soft" wood yields much less to the pressure of the fingers than a "soft" cushion. A "soft" metal 
has a very different quality fram a "soft" peach, "soft" butter, 8 "soft" voice, or even a "soft" 
pen point. A "tall" letter on a printed paper may be four inches high; a "tall" child may be four 
feet; a "tall" man six and a half feet: a "tall" pbuilding eight hundred feet. 


S ˙ A EAD SU 
24john Dewey, How We Think, pp. 17h, 175+ 
+5Benjamin L. Whorf, "Science and Linguistics," in The Technolo cal Review (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology), vol. XLII (April, 1940), pp. 2, 6- 
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The Class I content words in English include 


a. Simple forms, such as leg, arm, eye, pencil, ink, book, earth, water, star, food) 
life, clothes, box, son, sand, king, girl. y 


b. Campound forms such as goldfish, door-knob, foolscap, football, birthday, thankg- 
giving, hair-brush, railroad, headache, foot-stool, earthquake, pickpocket. 


c. Words for "actions" used in grammatical structures as "thing" words are used. In 1 
most instances these words appear in special forms which characterize their "thing" 
word use. 1 As a matter of fact, not only are there many separate vocabulary items 
included in these words, there is also a considerable variety in the patterns of 
farms 1n which these items may be grouped. Examples of some of these patterns of 
farm far "action" words used as "thing" words are: 


1. arrival, refusal, denial, acquittal, dismissal, portrayal, reversal, approval, i 
espousal; 

2. closure, departure, failure, erasure, mixture, pleasure; 

3. delivery, discovery, forgery, mockery, recovery, flattery; 

*. acceptance, acquaintance, admittance, annoyance, appearance, assurance, atten- 
dance, deliverance, entrance, hinderance, insurance, performance, rememberanceg - 

5. abasement, accompaniment, accomplishment, achievement, adjourmment, advertise= : 
ment, amusement, agreement, employment, nourishment, punishment; - 

6. deformity, disability, obscurity, perplexity, security; 

7. admission, allusion, ascension, cohesion, collision, conversion, decision, 


derision, elision; 


8. appendage, breakage, drainage, leakage, marriage, usage; 

9. growth, health, stealth; 

10. blessing, daring, dwelling, dressing, feeling, gambling, gathering, knitting; 

11. — catcher, dancer, helper, hinderer, knitter, maker, reader, teacher, 
writer; 


12. accountant, applicant, assistant, claimant, disinfectant. 


d. Words for "qualities" used in grammatical structures as "thing" words are used. 


Examples of some of the patterns of form for "quality" words used as "thing" words 
are, Di 


1. goodness, brightness, happiness, iciness, slipperiness, smoothness, blackness, 
stillness, closeness, badness, bigness, sweetness, kindness, thickness, sickn 


such words in differing functions 


action" word, to apor, is in camon 
largely confined to the process of putting paper on the walls of a GE mi * is us 
r t an object; to "water" ater 
to something; to "dust" is most frequently used for removing dust fron B ag is 
to put something into bottles. For many common "thing" words no simple "action" use of the same 


form exists, as for hair, lung, thigh, skull, 
8. wrist. Fora rmi 
see Herbert Koziol, Handbuch der Englischen Wortbild e ie i 


(Heidelberg, C L 3 
See also, Edward L. Thorndike, The Teaching of English Suffixes eee 
versity, 1941), and Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of Li stic Analysi e ist] 
Society of America, 1942), pp. 62-67. ae OF Linguistic Analysis (Linguie e 
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2. activity, purity, reality, cruelty, equality, falsity, certainty, loyalty, 
security, sincerity, frailty, complexity; 
3. truth, wealth, warmth, depth, breadth, vidth, length, strength. 


The Class II content words in English include 


a. Simple forms, such as run, walk, fall, go, come, throw, see, write, read, live, 
break, rule, send, spend, eat. 


b. Compound forms, especially those like the following, call up, go over, look out, 
look after, get on, give in, give out, come about, look up, get over, see about, 
bring up, run up, bring on, take up, put on, put off, put up with, make out, make 
up, blow up; break in, break up, care for, come across, draw up, hold out, turn up, 
wait on, write out, write up. 


c. Words for "things" used in grammatical structures 85 "action" words are uged, such 
as the following with special forms. 


1. besiege, bewitch, behead, becloud, befriend; 
2. enjoy, enrage, enrapture, enslave, ensnare, entangle, enthrall, enthrone, en- 
title, entrain, entrance, entrap, entrust, 
à. Words for "qualities" used in grammatical structures as "action" words are used. 
Some of the patterns of form far these words are 


1. soften, harden, brighten, cheapen, ripen, sicken, shorten, deepen, darken, 
quicken, slacken, thicken, weaken, roughen, stiffen, freshen, loosen; 


2. enrich, enlarge, enable, endear, embitter; 
3. enlighten, enliven. 


The Class III content words in English include 


a. Simple forms, such as true, false, long, short, cold, warm, rich, poor, tough, 
smooth, yellow, red, happy, old, young, new. 

b. Words for "things" used in grammatical structures as "quality" words are used. 
Some of the patterns of form for these words are 


1. misty, dirty, dusty, glassy, hairy, bony, messy, chilly, lengthy, Daggy, gloan, 


rainy, snowy, Sunny; 
2. manly, gentlemanly, stately, kingly, fatherly, motherly, kindly, beastly, 
protherly, friendly, lovely, daily, costly, heavenly, fleshly, yearly, leisurely; 


3. childish, mannish, bookish, heathenish, fiendish, freakish; 


lh. national, colonial, causal, cultural, conditional, detrimental, brutal, 
ancestral, ceremonial, cynical. 
c. Words for "action" used in grammatical structures as "quality" words are used. 
Some of the patterns of form for these words are, 


1. broken, swollen, written, fallen, eaten, ridden, frozen, chosen, spoken, taken, 


risen, grown, known, seen; 
2. learned, blessed, hated, aged, admitted, wanted, suspended, opened, cured, 


prolonged; 
running, jumping, living, falling, walking, going, cutting, biting, striking, 


searching, passing; 


5 
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TTSee footnote 16 above for commente on the limitation of "thing" words, with no change of 
form, used in granmatical constructions 85 "action" words. 
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b. dependent, inherent, pertinent, coherent, consistent, observant; 
5. laughable, usable, readable, loveable, allowable, enjoyable, suitable, profitable 


adoptable. 


We have then, in English, the four different kinds of vocabulary items we have just de- 
scribed--"function" words, "substitute" words, words with "negative and affirmative distribution," 
anà the large body of "content" words. Before attacking the problems of dealing with the meaningg 
in the three classes of "content" words, let me indicate the distribution of our various kinds of 
vocabulary items through the four stages of the learner's progress in the mastery of English. 


The first stage of that progress extends from the beginning to the mastery of the funda- 
mentals of the structure and the sound system. For this stage, all the matters to be learned are 
for automatic production as well as for instant recognition. In the matter of vocabulary items 
this stage of learning must include the chief items (nearly all, in fact) of the first three kinds 
--"function" words, "substitute" words, and words with "negative and affirmative distribution." 
All the word lists agree upon the inclusion of the chief items of these three groups, whether the 
lists were built upon frequency counts or upon some logical principle of selection. 18 These words 
play a large part in the structural operation of English and must, therefore, not only be included 
in any minimum list of vocabulary items to be learned but also be part of the lessons which con- 
stitute the first stage of that learning process. In the matter of the choice for this period of 
the fourth kind of vocabulary items, the "content" words, the published lists vary greatly. The 
following two considerations seem pertinent and have guided the selection of "content" items for 
the materials of the English Language Institute. First, there must be enough "content" words to 
operate the structures that are being practiced and also to represent the chief features of the 
sound system. The choice of any names or "thing" words necessitates the inclusion also of the 
words for the characteristic "actions" done by or with these "things," and of the words for the 
chief "qualities" of these same "things." Whatever the context chosen for practice materials lead- 
ing toward the mastery of the patterns of English, all three types of content words must necessar- 
ily appear in adequately natural sentences. Second, the most easily handled contexts for the first 
stage of this learning are those of the situations, the immediate environment, in which the lan- 
guage is being studied. The content words of these contexts can readily be made to connect them- 
selves directly with the experience of the student, rather than with the words of his native lan- 
guage. In this first stage, no effort is made to cover the particular environment completely, but 
enough content terms in each context are chosen to set up real conversation--statements, questions, 
and requests--and some discussion, within the language frames to be mastered during this time. 


For the second stage, the vocabulary items chosen should still consist of those that must 
be learned for production. The situations included, in addition to those of the escential immed- 
iate experience in which the language is being learned, are those of some of the chief areas of 
living--the house, with its furniture; time, including the phrases used in respect to the hours 
of the day, the months, the seasons, and the weather; food, including both the places in which 
food is served and the necessary utensils; the parts of the body and clothing; and the descriptive 
words for physical characteristics such as size, shape, color, weight , and flavor. For productive 
use at this stage, the vocabulary items should still be Strictly limited and include only the most 
useful items. Usefulness here is not necessarily determined by frequency of occurrence in the 
speech of native users of the language, although frequency is quite definitely a factor of useful- 
ness. It is at this stage that "cognates" with careful handling can be helpful. In the common 
vocabulary of Spanish, for example, there are many words which come from the same source as Eng- 
lish words. Most of these English words were borrowed from Old French during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and others came directly from Latin. In English many of them suggest a some- 
what learned level of expression which they do not suggest in Spanish, but they are useful for the 


See C. C. Fries and Aileen Traver, English Word Lists, - h 
seven of the important word lists overlap. BS ie He Xu MEME. 
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beginner, for there are at least a thousand that in some uses parallel similar uses in Spanish. 
These, if introduced in the contexts of their frequent parallel uses, are easy forms for Spanish 
speaking students to remember and produce. Special practice must be given, however, 30 that in 
each case their special range of use is connected with experience, not equated with the Spanish 
word. 


For the third stage, vocabulary mastery for recognition is extended more completely over 
the general areas of experience covered during the second stage, indicated above, on a very limited 
productive level. For the choice of the particular items to be iucluded here, frequency of use 
constitutes the chief criterion and thus the various types of "ward counts" which we have had for 
English are helpful. Of the frequency counts those for kindergarten children furnish the content 
words of ordinary living that do not appear in print. Other counts, based on published books need 
to be supplemented by materials of a colloquial nature. The advertisements of the large catalogs 
of mail-order houses provide the names for many of the things that are common in the lives of the 
mass of our population. After the mastery of the fundamental structures and the chief features of 
the sound system, it is essential that the student become familiar with the most frequent words in 
the ordinary lives of English speaking people and with those particular "meanings" and uses in 
which they most commonly occur. 


For the fourth stage, the choice of special areas of experience is necessary. No one can 
master the total vocabulary used by the speakers of a language; anà after one has passed through 
the three stages of vocabulary mastery indicated above, circumstances will compel him to grow in 
the control of the vocabulary of certain special areas rather than in others. Even in our native 
language this is true. Unless, for example, one has had same experience in the various sports 
concerned, he is not likely to know the meanings of the words in the following group. 


l. sacrifice hit, Texas leaguer, double steal, three hundred hitter, drop, liner. 
2. fast break, back board, dog shot, hook pass, free throw. 

3. safety, shovel pass, touch back, drop kick, clipping. 

hl. butterfly stroke, scissors kick, short course, medley, push-off. 


Unless he has had some experience with business and finance he will probably not know the situa- 


tions in which the following words are used. 


acceptance, commercial paper, line of credit, protest, funded debt, net worth, blue 
sky laws, flier, pear market, pyramiding, short-selling. 


In the area of goverment and politics likewise, the one who has not had special experience would 


probably not know the meanings attached to the following words. 


spoils system, lame duck, franking, log-rolling, rider, open-door, merit s, stem 
spoils system, 2 —— > rT SEE PE 
straight ticket. 


whip, 
pocket veto, 
Thus, for the fourth stage of the student's learning, attention is centered upon the typical voca- 


bulary items of the special fields in which he will be active. For those who speak one of the lan- 


guages of western Europe, those technical words that come from latin and Greek usually create no 
imilar forms in the students! own native lan- 


problem. These words usually occur in somewhat 8 
guages. Difficulties arise rather with the more common words of English that have taken on quite 
specialized meanings in the several areas in which they are used. The words in the above groups 


are typical in that practically all of them are very common in other contexts and thus mean "some- 
thing" (not the very special meaning of the particular area) to all English speakers. Only by the 
experience of using these words in the discussion of matters connected with the particular fields 
involved will these special meanings become familiar. 

We come now to the problems of describing and teaching the meanings of the three classes 
of content wordg--the words for "things," for "actions," and for "qualities." We have insisted 
above that translation, or word equivalents, seldom furnishes the best method of indicating 
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meaning and we go as far as we can in a monolingual approach. The method of formal definition-- 
of indicating the class of things to which an object belongs and then pointing out the character- 
istics which differentiate it from other members of the class--this method, as usually employed, 
does not campletely meet the needs of either the native speaker or the foreigner seeking "mean- 
ings." We have tried to be much more descriptive of the nature and range of the situations in 
which the native users employ the word and have not sought the so-called "essence" of the thing to 
which a word is applied. We seek rather to list the distinctive characteristics of the various 
Situations in which the words are used. Here agaln we believe that significance lies in contrasts 
and we would attempt to apply to the Study of meanings, their analysis and description, the methods 
that have proved fruitful in the other aspects of language study. 


The kinds of distinctive features that characterize the situations in which "thing" words 
are used differ fram those that characterize the situations for "action" words, and both sets dif- 
fer from those for "quality" words. For "thing" words the distinctive features are usually such 
matters ae characteristic purpose or use, characteristic behavior or action, special relation to 
others, size, shape, age, sex. Typical examples of "thing" words for situations that can be de- 
scribed in accord with these distinctive features are the following. 


l. With characteristic purpose or use as distinctive features (usually words for inanimate 
"things")--fan, seat, pump, clock, rake, handle, bed, key, roof, stove, door, house, 
Pin, purse, handkerchief, flat iron, needle, garter, prison, eye glasses, pen, razor, 
clothing, comb. 

2. With characteristic behavior or action as distinctive features (usually words for 
animate "things")--brute, thief, coward, author, treasurer, carpenter, soldier, laborer, 
librarian, physician, chemist, judge, linguist, tramp, choir, usher. 


3. With a special relation to others as a distinctive feature, boss, maid, chauffeur, 


chaperone, queen, president, employer, employee, chairman, bride, teacher, uncle, 
cousin, mother. 


4. With size as a distinctive feature, 
a. splinter, chip, board, plank, beam; 
b. puddle, pool, pond, lake; 

C. ripple, wave; 

d. pamphlet, book, tome; 

e. path, road, highway; 

f. village, town, city; 

8. chapel, church, cathedral; 

h. rill, brook, creek, river. 

With shape as a distinctive feature,-- 
8. Stool, chair; 

b. mitten, &love, gauntlet; 

c. cap, hat, turban, fez, helmet; 

d. canoe, punt, rowboat, launch; 

9. sulky, buggy, carriage, barouche. 
6. With age as a distinctive feature, 


a. child, boy, youth, adult, man kitten 
Lu rf——— S055, man, kitten, puppy, colt, kid, infant, gosling, bab 
sapling, tadpole. — ve 
7. With sex as a distinctive feature,-- 
a8. boy, girl; 
b. man, woman; 
c. male, female; 


n 
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. father, mother; 


. rooster, hen; 
. ram, ewe; 


je bull, cow; 


d 
e 
f 
g. uncle, aunt; 
h 
i 
J 
k 


c. husband, wife; 
l. bride, groom. 


It will be immediately evident that the kinds of grouping here illustrated are not mutually 
exclusive, for some items need description from more than one point of view. Thus father, mother; 
and uncle, aunt fall into the class of those words for situations in which a "characteristic rela- 
tion to others" is a distinctive feature, but they also have "sex" as a further significant dis- 
tinction. So also a "chair" has a distinctive feature of "use" as well as one of "shape" and 
another of "size." The various classifications indicated here simply furnish guides to the dis- 
tinctive features that need attention in any descriptive statement of the "meanings" of Class I or 
"thing" words. 


For Class II or "action" words the distinctive features are usually such matters as the 
direction of the "motion," its speed, its duration, its intensity, the maker of the "motion," the 
position of the body that moves, the medium in which the "action" takes place. Typical examples 
of "action" words for situations that can be described in accord with these distinctive features 


are the following. 


l. With the direction of the motion as a distinctive feature, come, ge, stoop, enter, 
dive, soar, push, pull, twist, spin, blow (with breath), arrive, depart, beckon. 


2. With the speed of the motion as 4 distinctive feature, --saunter , walk, run, race; turn, 
spin; dive, fall. 

3. With the duration of the motion or action as a distinctive feature, glance, look; 
breathe, sigh; grunt, groan; park, howl; chop, cut; wink, hop. 

4. With the intensity of the motion or action as distinctive features,--call, shout, 
shriek; look, peer; toss, throw, hurl; drink, gulp; hear, listen; pop, explode. 

5. With the maker of the motion or the nature of the thing that acts as 4 distinctive 


feature,--kick, punch, nod, step, wink, kneel, slap, stamp, whistle. 


6. With the position of the body that moves or acts as a distinctive feature,--dive, jump, 
stand, lie, sit. 


7. With the medium in which the motion or action takes place as 4 distinctive feature,-- 


swim, fly, wash, skate, dig. 
Here again as in the case of the Class I or "thing" words the groupings illustrated are 
need description from more than one point of view. These 


not mutually exclusive and many items 
features that need attention in descriptive 


classifications furnish guides to the distinctive 
statements of the "meanings" of Class II or "action" words. 


For the words for "qualities" the descriptive analysis must consider other significant 
features. Words of this kind express judgments on a rough scale of opposites, cold, hot; small, 
large; or with several points on the scale as in cold, cool, warm, hot, or dry, moist, damp, wet. 


iS che motion indicated by these two words, come, and go, may be considered from the point of 
view either of the speaker or of the one addressed. I may say "I'm going to New York next week, 
or, if I am addressing a resident of New York, I may say "I'm coming to New York next week." 
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As indicated above, the precise nature of the "quality"--the range, for example, of the temperature 
to which the judgment cold is applied--will differ greatly with the contexts. Judgments are made 
with reference to the usual qualities of the "things" named, in accord with the experience of the 
speaker. Thus “cold hands" will usually be of a much higher temperature than "cold water," and a 
"cold day" of January in Michigan will probably be of a much lower temperature than a "cold day" 


of July. 

Although most of these judgnent words for "qualities" occur in rough two point scales, as 
in drunk, sober; urban, rural; smooth, rough; dark, light; small, large; rich, poor; tight, loose; 
broad, narrow; long, short; dull, sharp; straight, crooked;2° there are various types of "degree" 
words that make it possible to add other points to any scale. Thus we may have not only short and 
long but very short, short, long, very long; not only shut and open but tight shut, shut, open 
wide open; not only slow and fast but dead slow, and pretty fast, and awful fast. In the matter 
of colors the scale in English has a great many points with separate words for each and also a 
variety of degree modif lers. Even in respect to what seem to English speakers "primary" color 
divisions, such as red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, different languages vary greatly with 
respect to the gradations of the color spectrum included in the particular words. 


Not infrequently the same vocabulary item is a member of two scales. Examples are: 


old--young hard--soft Short--long 
old--new hard--easy short--tall 
low--tall 


Failure to recognize the two scales in which an item occurs often leads foreigners into such errors 
as "a short building," "a young dress." For the native speaker these common items in two scales 
sometimes provide the basis for such semantic extensions as "a soft job." 


The analysis and systematic description of the distinctive features of the situations in 
which the content words of our vocabulary are used do provide the "meanings" that have to be mas- 
tered and a method of explaining those meanings without resorting to translation or word equiva- 
lents. But the teaching and learning of vocabulary content must not proceed as if these meanings 
were items of information to be memorized. The material of our analysis and systematic descrip- 
tion must be built into contexts of whole utterances for practice in real and representative situ- 
ations. Context controls the meaning. The word Spring in the following sentence can mean several 
very different things in different contexts. "We hunted a long time before we found a good spring.’ 
If the situation is that of furnishing a bed-room, the word Spring means one thing; if the situa- 
tion is that of repairing a watch, the ward spring means something quite different; and if the 
siutation is that of being thirsty on a hot dusty walk in deserted country, the spring means some- 
thing different from either of the others. And because context thus controls meaning we believe 
in teaching vocabulary items always in context. In the early Stages of the language learning, 
there are many phrases and sentences to be practiced as complete wholes in the situations in which 
they are useful. These contain but few new content items at any one time. Thorough control and 
the feeling of confidence in the use of a limited number of items makes for more progress than an 
uncertain acquaintance with a large number of words. The thorough control that we desire comes 
from the hearing and productive use of these words in many clear contexts. New words are often 


?OTn addition to the many pairs of words th 
at indicate the ends of there 
are the opposites formed by derivative prefixes such as regular, E iem mtl 
Caeli Moe i) gal, itiegats 


immoral; kind, unkind; han unhandy; clear $ 
ae iind, ur j dy, dy; » unclear; pleasant, unpleasant; human, inhuman; taste: 


21 
See Webster's New International Dictionary, 2nd Editi 
prea MM E ec eee cur ONE DIO. oT iR on (G. & C. h 
pp. 528, 529 and especially inserts between these two pages. 9 5 of es vd 


mon names for colors there recorded are auburn, carmi 
, ne, cerise, cora " , 
ivory, magenta, maroon, pink, rose, tan. 1 Smereld, flesh, nazel 
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presented in "defining" sentences--sentences in which the situation and the words already known 
give sharp outlines to the part of the context carried by the new word. 


"My address is 426 Ingalls Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. I have lived there for several 
months." 


"John works in a bank. For that work he is paid fifty dollars ($50.00) a week. At that 
rate he earns about two hundred dollars ($200.00) a month.” 


o 
"yesterday the temperature was 70 Fahrenheit. Today it is 809. The temperature lias 


risen ten degrees since yesterday." 


Often "substitute frames" furnish a simple device for the introduction or the practice of 
new words. Such "frames" are sentences of the same pattern and general context, in one part of 
which it is possible to substitute a variety of words of the same class all of them fitting the 
context. For example, the answer to the question "What is he wearing?" makes a frame in which the 
words for each of the articles of clothing can be used. Substitute frames also provide a way of 
introducing groups of words for differentiations in the same area of experience. 


"There was considerable moisture on his clothes from the through which he was 
passing.” 
Here suitable substitutions are such words as fog, mist, dew, cloud, rain. 


"The boy a stone through the window." Here some substitutions are threw, 
tossed, hurled, handed. 


For the problem of many diverse "meanings" for the same "word" we employ the opposite of 
the "substitution frame." Instead of keeping the context constant and changing the word we pro- 
viüe a variety of contexts for the same "word" ar vocabulary item--enough so that the distinctive 
features of the various situations became clear and the area of negligible variation marked out. 
For the word "board" there are such varied sentences as the following. 


"He bought several half-inch-thick boards, about three feet long and four inches 
wide, 1n order to make a suitable box." 


"A small tax increase was voted by all the boards of supervisors." 
"Lodging is quite cheap but board is expensive for nearly all the food has to be 
brought in by wagon." 


"We went on board the ship at about ten o'clock." 
For the word make there are such contexts as the following. 


“He bought some boards in order to make a bookcase." 

"The students had to make their own beds each day." 

"He worked late in his study because he had to make an important speech in the 
House the next day." 

"Do not delay me or you will make me late." 

"We hurried as fast as we could but we did not make the early train." 


"He is a steady worker and will make good in his profession." 


In dealing with vocabulary content or "meanings," context is of fundamental importance and 


should constantly be stressed. From the discussion above it should be clear that contexts are of 


two kinds. First there is the verbal or linguistic context--the structural frame in which a word 
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occurs. "I have a cold today," ani "It is gold today" provide two different "linguistic" contexte 
for the vord cold. But there is also the physical context or situation in which an utterance ig 
made. "It 15 cold today" has the same "linguistic" context whether uttered in July or in January 
but an entirely different "physical" context. In fact, the difference of physical contexts in this 
instance would definitely change the meaning of the word cold as measured by temperature. This 
matter of physical context 1n connection with mastery of the vocabulary content of & foreign lan- 
guage needs much more discussion and will furnish the material of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V 


CONTEXTUAL ORIENTATION 


"Everything that we have so far seen to be true of language points to the fact that it is 
the most significant and colossal work that the human spirit has evolved--nothing short of a 
finished form of expression for all communicable experience,"! 


Our language is an essential part of every portion of our experience; 1t gets all its 
meaning from our experience, and it is in turn our tool to grasp and realize experience. Every 
language is thus inextricably bound up with the whole life experience of the native users of that 
language. The linguistic forms of my language "mean" the situations in which I use them. For me 
to be thoroughly understood, therefore, the hearer must in same way grasp completely the "gitua- 
tions" as they stimulate my utterances. Complete and thorough understanding between two speakers 
of the same language is much more difficult to attain than we usually realize; but to attain any 
such understanding between speakers of different languages involves many mare and much greater 
difficulties. Hence the need for what I have called "Contextual Orientation" in order to under- 
stand and to be understood in a foreign language. 


In the earlier chapters of this book I have stressed the need far valid techniques in the 
descriptive analysis of the sound system and of the Structural system of the language to be 
learned. Here I would press the necessity of a sound technique for "contextual arientation." The 
so-called "knowledge of the life of the people" must not be Just an adjunct of a practical language 
course--something alien and apart from its main purpose, and therefore casual and haphazard. A 
thorough mastery of a language for practical communication with real understanding demands a 
systematic observation and recording of many features of the precise situations in which the varied 
sentences are used. Such a systematic observation and recording must be minute and sympathetic, 
not for the purpose of evaluation in terms of one's own practices, or of finding the "quaint" cus- 
toms, but in arder to understand and to feel and to experience as fully as possible. Knowledge 
about the life, the customs, the mores of the people is not enough. Of course information, as 
accurate and as complete as possible, furnishes the first step, but information and knowledge are 
not in themselves understanding and it is understanding at which we aim. The goal of language as 
a communicative art is akin to that of all artistic effort--vivid imaginative realization.? 


"Scientific truth is the fidelity of a description to the external objects of experience; 


artistic truth is sympathetic vision--the organization into clearness of experience itself."3 


of the situations which stimulate the utter- 


This sort of vivid imaginative realization à 
I can come hear to an 


ances of other speakers of my own language is by no means easy. 


MEER Ee EN EE YU 
Edward Sapir, Language, p. 225. 


2There is a tremendous difference between an his 
sixteenth century which lists all the important facts, and Scott's Kenilworth. The first may be 


much more accurate in detail and more complete in the range of items included; but no amount of 
memorizing of these facts would give one the "feel" of the late sixteenth century, the vivid imagi- 
native realization of that period, that he has after a reading of Kenilworth. The artist would 
carry a keen sensitiveness into every part of experience and then try to grasp and possess that 
experience through the expressive values of some communicable medium. 


torical outline of the second half of the 


3pe Witt H. Parker, The Principles of Aesthetics (Silver, Burdett and Company, 1920); ps 111: 
2T 
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understanding with such a speaker on many occasions because not only are we using the "same" lin- 
guistic forms (forms which we have both grown up with), but also because we have probably had much 
experience in common, in that somewhat similar physical arrangements of life, customs, activities, 
attitudes, and ideals, characterize the communities in which we have lived. The public schools, 
for example, in our various communities have much mare in common than do our schools with those of 
foreign countries. To be specific, in most communities of this country the word for teacher would 
signify, far boys six to ten years of age, a woman rather than a man. In many foreign countries 
the opposite would be true. 


If one wishes really to master a foreign language 50 that he may understand with some com- 
pleteness the native speakers of that language, he must find some substitute for the kind of back- 
ground experience he has in his own lenguage. He cannot again became a child and grow up in 
another community in which the foreign language is native, and probably can never enter campletely 
intd the meanings of a foreign language as they function for the native speaker of that language.* 
He can, however, set himself the task of attaining as complete a realization as possible of the 
common situations in which the language operates for the native speaker To do so he must be 
extremely sensitive to impressions of the specific things of the environment in which the language 
is spoken anà he must be really interested in the details of the whole life-experience of the 
people--as individuals, not the people as a mass. Too often our observations and our records of 
the "life" of the speakers of a foreign language lack perspective. We learn simply that a particu- 
lar song is sung by the natives of the country but neglect to find out the precise occasions on 
which it is sung and by what groups, and seldom can we make real all the general feeling which its 
many repetitions on these occasions must have for the native. We learn that a certain sport such 
as swimming is common in the foreign country, as it is here, but we neglect to find out the precise 
conditions concerning its practice, which are usually bound up both with particular conventions 
concerning "modesty" and with the controlling ideas concerning cleanliness and infection. To some 
foreigners who come to us, the practice in most of our indoor pools, of men and boys swimming nude, 
is shocking. To gain perspective, to try to enter into the whole range of experiences that the 
native speakers of the foreign language have grown up with--the experiences that give content and 
meaning to their "words"--one should systematically note and check such matters as the following. 


1. For the child. 
The places and times of play. 


The particular games played and the spirit and noise with which they are played. [Chil- 
dren in [us United States seem to me much noisier on the playground than those of England, for 
example. 


The attention given to the development of the physical skills of the child. 


The stories that are told to the child at various ages and the pictures that illustrate 
those stories. [The "comics" of the Sunday newspapers, for example.] 


\ 


4n 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that an English s 
speaking person's comman h 
German is psychologically in the least equivalent to a enis ora BOE and of M 
EOS ET All that is managed, in the majority of cases, is a fairly adequate control of 
edad. es 1 ut 811, ws iod This incomplete control has, however, the immense 
ve speaker e foreigner on a E 
standing, which is sufficient for the purpose Roue DEM porte mutual: vers 


Edward Sapir,"The Case for Constructed In Langua, s 
International de Li istes, page 87. VE eu SEES do Dow ae Douxibme Conghi 
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x Much of what I shall say here assumes that the foreign language is being learned in the for- 


eign country in which it is spoken. If a foreign language is to b 

e studied is- 
tic environment of the student, then the pertinent materials and ue ay te 
systematically supplied. b 5 
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The songs that are sung to him and those he 15 taught to sing. 


The first schools he attends and the teachers of these schools. The segregation of the 
sexes in these schools. The teachers--men or women. Age groups. 


The formulas of address used by the child--to parents, to companions, to teachers, to 
adult strangers. Age and circumstances of beginning use of "polite" forms. Methods of acquisi- 
tion. 

2. For youth. 

The stories and novels they read. The usual types of conduct portrayed in favorable or 
unfavorable light. Kinds of illustrations. 

The songs sung and the occasions on which singing is done. 


The modes of recreation. Sports and games. Attitudes toward participation in sports. 
Differences for sexes. 

The attention given to physical development and physical skills--swimming, gymnastics, 
etc. 

The schools with their curricula and activities. "Subjects" of study and "credits." 
Frequency and function of examinations. "Required" studies and "electives." Divisions of ele- 
mentary" and "secondary." Common core of experience. Separation of the sexes. Kinds of 


teachers, their education and training. Discipline and freedom. Amount of detailed direction 
and areas of independent action. Boarding schools. Dormitories and regard for privacy. 


The social relations between the sexes among youth, conventions of "modesty." Areas of 
supervision and freedom. Precourtship social practices. Courtship and marriage. 


Youth and their relations to parents and to teachers. Formulas of language used to 
each group. Introductions and leave takings. 


Work experience--formal, inoidental. Remuneration and allowances. 


MN 


For adults. 


The types of employment. Preparation for and initiation into positions of work. 
Initiative, areas of free choice, supervision. Remuneration and security. , Outlook for ad- 
vancement" and responsibility and attitude of workers toward remuneration scale and "advance- 
ment." 


Occasions for class mixture. Consciousness of 


Social distinctions, caste divisions. 
hildren,and time and methods of realization. 


J class levels or class separations in parents, in C 
Language differences of social class levels. 
otyped utterances in various roles of social contacts. 


Language formulas and usual stere 
The casual meeting on the 


The clerks in the stores and customers. The mistress and maid. 
street, informal teas, formal receptions. To hostess and host. 


Motions and gestures in various social situations, with greetings and leave takings. 
Shaking hands--how frequently; who extends hand first? Introductions. Differences of cere- 


moniousness in different social groups. 
Community singing. Customs in theaters 


Drinking songs, "popular" songs, "folk" songs. 
intermissions. Conduct of 


--ushers, tips, programs, signals of peginning of performance, 
audience. Social positions of actors, musicians, athletes. 


Religious practices. Holidays and festivals and how celebrated. 


Profanity and expletives. Tones and gestures accompanying various ejaculations. Occa- 


sions of use and attitudes of various groups. 
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The clothing appropriate for various occasions. Kinds of hats for men anà vomen, and 
when vorn? Differences of rural and urban districts. Style of support for men's trousers and 


removal of coats in public. 

The meals--when, how many, what? Seating at meals. 
vants. Signals. 

The practices accampanying eating. Spoken formulas. Methods of using eating utensils. 


["American forks" are quite noticeable in Europe.] Water with meals. Tea, coffee, wine, beer, 
cocktails, liqueurs. Attitudes toward various beverages. "Soft drinks." 


Practices with and without ser- 


Types of buildings and uses of various parts. Typical furnishings for each. Materials 
of building. Modes of heating. Plumbing and mechanical "conveniences." Bathing and conven- 
tions of "cleanliness"--tubs, showers, "running" water. Privacy. 


Funerals and disposal of the dead. Conventions of mourning. 
Tabus, especially verbal. Limitations of certain utterances. Areas of "silence." 


Differing practices in various seasons of the year--those dependent on climate and 
physical features of country and those that are "conventional." [Desirability, therefore, of 
living in foreign country throughout complete cycle of the year.] 


The matters listed here aro by no means all that must be carefully observed,repeatedly 
checked, and experienced in arder to build up the context for the use of a foreign language. They 
will, however, furnish suggestions of the range of details that deserve attention. In all this 
observing one question should always be asked--"Is the particular item that has been observed an 
individual accident or an essential part of the mode of living?" Not all actions are equally 
significant. One can observe a football game understandingly--or a tennis match, or a diving com- 
petition--only 1f he knows the whole pattern of the contest sufficiently well to give attention 
to the significant matters and ignore those that are free and incidental. In our observations of 
the "life" of the speakers of the language we seek to learn, we must arrive at some conception of 
the "patterns of living" as a basis upon which to classify and evaluate the particular items we 
note, just as we seek the distinctive features of the "sound system" among the innumerable dif- 
ferences of individual sounds. 


Just as, in the matter of linguistics, we have come to assume that "One 1s not able to 
understand any fact of language without having regard to the system in which it appears," so also 
in the matter of the "life" of a cammunity we accept the view that "experience" is a "whole" in 
which each part affects all the rest; and, therefore, if we would "understand" any part, we must 
try to grasp the patterns of the whole context. 


"In narrating history, you are speaking of what was done by men; in discoursing of laws, 
you are seeking to show what courses of action, and what manner of dealing with one another, men 
have adopted. You can neither tell the story nor conceive the law till you know how the men you 
speak of regarded themselves and one another; and I know of no way of learning this but by reading 
the staries they have told themselves, the songs they have sung, the heroic adventures they have 
applauded. I must know what, if anything, they revered; I must hear their sneers and gibes; must 
learn in what accents they spoke love within the family circle 3 with what grace they obeyed their 
superiors in station; how they conceived it politic to live, and wise to die; how they esteemed 
property, and what they deemed privilege; when they kept holiday, and why; when they were prone 
to resist oppression and wherefore,--I must see these things with their eyes, before I can compre- 
hend their law books."6 


$ Woodrow Wilson, Mere Literature, p. ll. 
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And the purpose of the struggle to build up this kind of insight into the life experience 
of a foreign people--this "study of words in cultural familiarity"--1s to provide the conditions 
in which these "words," the "utterances," of that language may provide the means of real under- 
stariding.? These words and utterances will then not be simply matters of “remembered knowledge" 
but they will stimulate for us much more of the same situations they do for the native gpeaker, and 
these situations will be more vividly realized. It must be quite obvious that such a contextual 
orientation in a foreign language has considerable to offer in furnishing & more objective basis 
for regarding our own language anà life, but its fundamental value 15 in the direction of "under- 
standing" through the foreign language. Only in so far as such contextual orientation is achieved 
ig the foreign language really "mastered," and on no less terms can there be real "understanding" 


between those who speak different tongues. 


... cwm eno 
7In the Intensive Course of the English Language Institute, a major function of the English 


House is to provide for the contextual orientation of the student. 


BTEP-SI-UTEP PROCEDURE FOR MARKING LIMITED INTONATION MITE ITS RELATED 
FEATURES OF PAUSE, STRESS, AND REYTEM 


BIER CHE: Treat the eoloction to be marked ss matter -of -fact converaation.* 


The placement of intonation curves varice videly with the attitude with which a baker 
responás to the different circumstances in which he finde himself. It ie necessary, thorcfore, to 
agree on that attitudo, with ite corresponding intonation sequences, which is moet useful in the 
widest variety of situstions in which studente of Englich are apt to find themselves. The intoma- : 
tiom sequences of a mattor-of-fuct attitude in a conversatiom) cítuation soom to be moro widely 
useful to beginners than those sequences which accompany vohomence, plaintivensee, didacticim, 


oratory, dram, lecture, or oral roading.” 


ie material was prepared by Dr. Kenneth L. Pike, the author of the book The Intonit 
BE utens Aileen Travar ani Virginia French have contributed generously to 
ag thoy stand here. 


"Most of the illustrations used to demonstrate tho various steps in the marking of latoration 
are taken from the following passage. It ie taken from Robert Nathan's Portrait of Jonnic, but it 
has been changed in some details in order to fit our neods. 

Jennie wanted to hear about Gus and hie taxicab. She thought he must be very rich to have a 
cab of hie ovn. "Do you think same time he'd lot mo ride in it?" nho asked. "I've never ridéon 
in a taxicab. 

8 I've been in a hansom, once, with mothor in the Park; the driver sat up on top, and had 
a . 

She told me that Emily vas going away to boarding school. 

"Who's Baily?” I asked. 

"Enily'e my best friend," she said. "I think perhaps I'll go with her. It's u good school, 
really, called Rose Ball, but it isn't famous. It's on a hill, and you dee the river, and Baily 
says they go out every autumn and pick the crops. I don't vant to go very much, but motner says I 
should, and anyway, Nie going...I'll mies you, Eben." 

e "Ll miss you, too, Jonnie,” I said. "Will you pose for me before you go?" 

1 was hoping you'd say that," she answered. “Yes, I vill." 

But sb» locked 18 

she away, and her face took on a puzzled expression. 

"I don't —— said. "I don't know if I can." 

E Ske shook her head. "I'll come as soon as I can," she answered; and that vas all she would 
She had been watching my face, and nov she held out the box of crackers to me. Here, she 
onid. “Dake one. Then you won't feel so bad." I burst i us; 
— N out laughing at myself, at both of us; 
it N „„ she grew serious again, and asked, "Are you sad, Eben? You used to be, 


"You were sad the first time I sav you." 

— T said, "Well, I'm fine nov. I was scared that night I met you. I felt as though I were 
When I thought about that night, the same scared feeling came back to me. But it lasted 

os pages oda vlie fe ge = — back again, in my room, with the yellow-tinted 
* y snow side my pictures spread out around me. "No," TI t 

lost. Why should I be?" E ie OC Aen 


In other words, if the intonation se 
quences of oral reading are taught, they are useful only 
— one goons sod, and are not at all natural in a conversational BUM in the other hand, 
n one rea n manner of conversation, the reading become: and 
rear rr iei , ing s much more alive, interesting, 


6e 
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MÀ 

All material to be marked with — —— for ue t ts be os 
fare, vill be treated as matter-of-fact sceverestion so matter the aelerial tteelf be ss- 
position, dialogue, narrative, or argument, and regardless of the erte aiiituóes which otaerwise 
might bo adopted more readily by a native speaker using ualinited sequecese. 

To maintain a matter-of-fact conversations, sesser ee yos work with the materiei, iam im 
What you aro saying each sentence spontaneously to & listener, soi sot reading 1t. Look wp from 
the paper oo which the selection is written and repest the whole sosteme slowd without lockt na 
Pack at the script. If certain lines still seem to be “reed” rather than “spoken,” grt someone 
to servo as a listener ani cay each line aloud to him just as though you were talking informally 
together. 
STE! TWO: Drev a bar at all peuses; the material between two bare is a “rhytme suit." 

a. Pauses usually occur after end-punctustion, thet is, after periods, semi-colome, colome, 


question marks, and exclamation pointe. 
Jonnie vanted to hear about Qus and hie taxicab. / Mhe thought he most be very rich 
io mavo a cab of his ovn. / "Do you think sam time he'd let we ride in itr" / she asked. / 


b. Pauses frequently ocour within a pontence. They may coincide with comas, as indicated by 
the author of the selection, but not necessarily. 


"But I've been in a hansom, / once, / vith mother in the Park; / the driver eat up 
on top, and had a high bat." / ves "They @ out every autuan / ant pick the crops.” 


c. Indicate pauses between conversation indicators end the quoted material. This tende to in- 
sure that tue Material Within the quotation marke will be treated as actual conversation ant 


not as conversation that is being read. 
"Who's Emily?" / I asked. / 
"Enily's my best friend,” / ehe said. / 
I asked, / "When vas I saat" / 

d. Parenthetical and appositional material 16 frequently eot off by pauses, but not neces~ 

sarily. Mark pauses around such material only if they occur in your pronunciation. 
*Dutton, / my good friend, / that 1s a desperate condition. /* 
c [ 1188 wey WM oe f cn the tior oes etin. / 
"It's a good school, / really, | called Rose Ball.” / 


Note: If two people are marking tho same script, working together, they will differ ecmevhat on 


the number and the placement of the pauses. Many, though not all, of these differences can 


versation. Wide variations occur 
have shifted from a conversational to a reading manner. 


r eee Ve ere of PORTRAIT OF JENNIE. 
It has been added in onder to provide additional illustrative material. 
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STEP THREE: Place a stress mark ['] before the accented syllable of each content word of two or 


more syllables, and before each content word of o one gyllable. 


Note: In content wards of two or more syllables, the stress marks will of course occur on the ac- 
cented syllables as indicated in the dictionary. 


Content words are as follows: 


nouns adverbs of time, place, and manner 
principal verbs demonstratives 

(i.e., verbs which do interrogatives 

nat stand ta anri N indefinite pronouns 

position before other 

verbs) 


adjectives 


When I 'thought about 'that 'night, the 'same 'scared 'feeling 'came 'back to me. But it 
‘lasted only a 'mament and then it was gone. And we were back a'gain, in my 'room, with the 
'yellow-'tinted ‘walls, and the 'gray 'snow out'side, and my 'pictures 'spread 'out around me. 
"No," I 'said. "I'm not 'lost. 'Why should I 'be?" 

a. Check to be sure you have not placed a stress mark before any function word. 


Function words are as follows: 


pronouns (personal, reflexive) 


auxiliary verbs 
prepositions 
connectives (conjunctions, relative pronouns, etc.) 


articles 


adverbs of degree 


Observe that function words are not stressed in the above passage. 


STEP FOUR: Place a small circle before any syllable that receives special attention. 


"Special attention" is the result of emphasis or contrast, of adding a new idea in running 


discourse, or of logical selection or highlighting of ideas. Any word, whether function word or 
content word, can receive special attention. 


Wennie wanted to 'hear about GGus and his Ptaxicab. / She thought he must be 
very @rich to have a cab of his own. / 

"I 'think perhaps I'11'goOwith hor." / 

"yes, TOwill." / 


Note: 1. Individuals vary in their choice of syllables which receive special attention; however, 


differences can be minimized by careful maintenance of a matter-of-fact conversational 
tone. SS eee 


2. Usually only one or two syllables within a rhythm unit (that 18, between two pauses) will 
receive special attention. Occasionally units will contain no syllables with special 


attention. Use centers of special attention sparingly. 


A 
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r PROCEDURE FOR MARENG LDGTED . rr 


"I've never 'ridden in a 'taxicab. / But I've been in a @hansam.  / 


In the foregoing illustration, observe that no centers of special attention are marked in 
the first rhythm unit. 


STEP FIVE: Prepare for intonation marking by lowering certain stress marks, as follows: 


a. Lower the stress marks before the verbs have and be, even when they are in the position of 
principal verbs, unless they are centers of special attention. 


But presently she grew serious again, and asked, " Le you sad, Eben?" 
"The driver sat up on top, and |' naa a high hat." 
*Mary said that she [i] wasn't a nurse, but she O is. 
b. Lower the stress mark on the second of two nouns, unless usage 18 otherwise. The stress 
frequently remains unlowered when the two nouns form a title or a name. 
to "boarding |'| school 
but 
*'ice 'cream 
*'Owen Dutton 
c. Lower the stress marks between the last circle in a rhythm unit and the following bar; that 
is, between the last syllable under special attention and the following pause. 
O Emily's I going . . / I'll O miss you, |" |Eben. / 
But © presently she grey O serious a Ul gain. / 


e 


Lower the stress marks between any two circles, that is, between any two syllables with 
special attention, within a rhythm unit. 


But O presently she |!| grew O serious again. / 
She told me that © Emily was | going a III way to € boarding school. if 


Lower the stress marks in very short conversation indicators. 


o 


x"Where are you O going?" / she asked. / 


Note: In order to insure a conversational style in place of a reading style, it is permissable to 
lower other stress marks in addition to those indicated above. Lower the following stress 


marks only if and when you naturally do so in your pronunciation of the syllables in ques- 


tion. 


1. Frequently it is permissable to lower the verb stress after a stressed subject and before 


another stress mark or center of special attention. 
„denne .I visited the 'studio. 
„ennie lil asked for a © different one. 


sable to lower the stress marks on interrogative words and demon- 


N 


Frequently it is permis 
stratives that stand at the beginning of the sentence. 


" |i] Who's © Emily?" 
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+ |] mis is a O book. 
3. Frequently it is permissable to lower the stress marks on demonstratives when they pre- 
cede adjectives. 
14 This 'pretty little 'girl is my O sister. / 
u. Frequently it is permissable to lower the stress marks on the shorter words of time and 


place, such as here, there, now, then, again, never, already, etc., unless they are cen- 
ters of special attention. 


: *'Jennie was || there at the "studio when I ar Orived. / 
*We' ve |] never O been in New O York. / 
but 
XHe hasn't been O there before. 
ALL LOWERED STRESS MARKS ARE HENCEFORTH ELIMINATED FROM CONSIDERATION AND WILL NOT BE IN- 


DICATED IN SUBSEQUENT STEPS IN THE MARKING OF INTONATION. HEREAFTER THE TERM "STRESS" WILL APPLY 
ONLY TO CENTERS OF SPECIAL ATTENTION AND TO UNLOWERED STRESSES. 


STEP SIX: Indicate the chief grammatical divisions between stresses within a rhythm unit. 


a. Draw one dotted bar at the point of the chief grammatical division between each two stresses 
within a rhythm unit, i.e., between centers of special attention, and between stresses 
which remain unlowered. 


© Jennie * wanted to hear about O Gus ' and his O taxicab. / She 'thought : he 
must be very C rich * to have a cab of his @ own. / 
Note: The dotted bars should occur only between each two stresses within a rhythm unit, never be- 
fore the first stress in a rhythm unit, and never after the last stress or center of special 


attention in the unit. These dotted bars, at the chief grammatical divisions between 


stresses, occur at points where pauses may optionally occur, but which you did not indicate 
as such when you first established the pauses, Step Two. 


b. Eliminate each dotted bar which occurs immediately after a stressed word of one syllable. 
(Parentheses around a bar will eliminate it, or it can be erased.) 
...anà 'pick 0 the 'crops. 
She 'shook () her 'head. 
c. Eliminate the dotted bars between very closely knit items; that is, between two nouns in 
labels and titles, between short adjectives and nouns , and after very short adverbs. 
Rose (:) "Hall my O best ( © friend 
*'Owen ) 'Dutton ug Pres qr ® nice () Ô boy 


a thigh (.) hat 


THE ELIMINATED DOTTED BARS WILL NOT BE SHOWN IN TEE MARKINGS HEREAFTER. 


We are now ready to mark the intonation curves, together with the voice pitch. 
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|o pirst we will mark the intonation on statements and on questions with interrogative wards. 


Second we will mark the intonation on questions that do not begin with interrogative 


words. 
Third we will mark the intonation on conversation indicators, 


STEP SEVEN: Mark intonation on questions with interrogative words, and on statements in the fol- 


lowing manner: 


Draw a line immediately above the content syllables which still retain stress (1.e., those 
on which stress has not been lowered), and on centers of special attention. 


a. 


O jennie: wanted to hear about © Gus and his © taxicab. / She 'thought he must 
pe very C rich to have a cab of his © own. / “I've never Oridden: ina (O Taxicab," :/ 
These lines indicate Pitch 2, and the beginning of the most important part of the intonation 


curves which we are marking. 


After the last stress or center of special attention in a rhythm unit, drop thé pitch line 


to pitch level 4, and continue the line to the pause. 


o 


l. Make the line slant if the drop occurs on 8 single syllable. 
"Omuuytel ay "Wut Oden" ve 
'"OYes, I O wil." 
But she 'looked N ee 
*'What did she ou 


2. Make the line perpendicular if the drop occurs between syllables or between words. 


© Jennie È wanted to hear about O Gas and his O tex oa. / 


"I've never 'ridden : in a en cab." 
"She "told me > that (D Emily was going away to oa aad school." 


* I 'guess I COdon't understand these things. / 
mes OE 


| c. Drop the pitch line perpendicularly to 
bar intervening between them and a foll 
line to the dotted bar. 


| with ‘motipr : In tho Fark. / 


| the ‘driver i gat up on ‘top. ji 


that ‘Bailly * was going away to "boarding school. / 


Pitch 3 after stressed syllables that have a dotted 
owing stressed syllable, and continue the Pitch 3 


She 'told|me 
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a. Drop the pitch line 2 to Pitch 5 after stressed syllables that have no dotted bar between 
them and the next stress, and continue pitch line 5 until it connects with the pitch line 2 


over the following stressed syllable. 


She 'thought|he must be very [OD rich |to have a cab of his EN 


... and her 'face|took on al 'puzdled expression. / 


Note: 1. The intonation line need not be dropped to pitch level 3 when a stressed monosyllable im- 
mediately precedes another stressed word with no unstressed syllable intervening between 


the two. 


.... and had a (O high tef 


.... the 'same scared Were 


2. On a series of closely knit items such as two stressed nouns (as in titles anà labels) 
one may choose to continue Pitch 2 without dropping to Pitch 3 on an unstressed syllable 
between the two stressed ones. In other words, either of the two following markings is 


permissable. 
*GOwen "Dutton / 
En f'Dutüton / 


e. Draw a pitch line immediately under all remaining syllables. This line gives Pitch 3 for 
the unstressed beginning of each intonation curve. 


with] "mother : dn the TAE / 
the[‘driver Sat up epe / 


She['tolá|me : that] O Eu]ly : was going away, 


to JU boarding school. / 


You will observe that the line which you have just drawn starts at the beginning of 
a sentence or immediately after à dotted or a solid bar, and continues and connects per- 
pendicularly with the line over the following stressed syllable. 


Note: 1. If the right hand margin of the page breaks an intonation line that ought to be continued, 
draw an arrow to indicate the fact that it should be continued. (See the last illustra- 
tion immediately above.) 


2. Be sure that the intonations which by now should be completely marked are broken only at 
dotted bars and at solid bars. 


STEP EIGHT: Mark intonation on questions without interrogative words (i.e., on questions with in- 


verted grammatical order, on questions with DO or DOES, and on statements that seem to 
be questions), in the following manner: 


a. Draw a line indicating Pitch 5 under all stressed syllables in the question. 


ne 


Note: If the very last syllable is stressed, draw the line only under the first half of the syl- 


lable. 
"Will you ‘pose for me / before you 'got" / 
"Will you 'come to'morrov, then?" / 
"The day ‘after?" / 


b. On the final syllable before a solid bar (on only the last half of a syllable with stress 


or lowered stress) indicate Pitch 2. 
"Will you 'pose for me / before you 'got" / 
"Will you 'come to'morrow, [neste / 
"The day 'aftert" / 
c. Connect the Pitch 5 line with the Pitch 2 line before a bar, as follows: 


bar is completely unstressed, that is, if it doesn't 


1. If the last syllable before the 
stressed syllable in 


even show lowered stress, continue the pitch line 3 fran the last 
the rhythm unit and raise it to Pitch 2 perpendicularly. 


"Will you ‘pose forfms / ...?" 
"The day 'affer?" / 


2. If the last syllable before the bar is stressed, 
ing line. 


raise Pitch 3 to Pitch 2 witha slant- 


"LL. before you 'ggt" / 


xpid you see her last Onignt? / 


5. If the last syllable before the bar shows lowered stress, continue pitch line 5 fram the 


preceding stressed syllable and raise it to Pitch 2 on the slanting line. 


Will you come to'morrow l| thgn? / 
*Are you ‘happy Inger 


Note: Although there is some individual variation in the extent of the pitch change (1.e., from 4 
to 2, from 3 to 2, from 4 to 1 on the final syllable, and the manner of the glide), these 


variations can be minimized by maintaining a matter-of-fact, conversational tone. 
à. Draw a line indicating Pitch l under the remaining unstressed syllables, breaking 1t only at 
dotted or solid bars. 


"will you ‘cane tomorrow, then?" / 
"The day 'affer?" / 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
OPTIONAL METHOD TWO 


Note: The advantage of this.method of marking is that, in addition to showing rhythm, pitch, and 
stress, it also indicates important pitches with solid lines and dashes, while the unimpor- 
tant pitches, which may be pronounced vaguely, are indicated only with dots. 


STEP ONE: Mark the pauses. 
"I'll miss you, too, Jennie," / I said. / "Will you pose for me if 


before you go?" / 


"Wno's Enily?" / I asked. / 


STEP TWO: Place solid lines on the stressed syllables. 


"I'll miss you, too, Jennie," / I said. / "Will you pose for me / 
before you go?" / 
"Who's Emily?" / I asked. / 


STEP THREE: Place two short dashes at the end of the intonation curve which is the last curve 
before a pause. 


"I'll miss you, too, Jennie," / I said. / "Will you pose for ms / 


before you go?" / 


"Who's Emily?" / I asked. / 


STEP FOUR: Dot in the remainder of the curves, breaking the dotted lines at the chief grammatical 


divisions between stresses and at pauses. 
— ... . 


"IM miss you, too,: Jennie," / I said. / "Will you pose forme / 


B eboo — DIL tecta n 


before you go?" / 


"Who's Emily?" / I asked. / 


GENERAL NOTES 2 


l. If you are in doubt, it is preferable to retain rather than to eliminate Stress, although the 
more stresses eliminated, the more conversational the tone. In other words, a conversational 
style is characterized by few centers of special attention and by many repressed lexical 


Stresses, while a reading style is characterized by many retained lexical stresses and fewer 
centers of special attention. 


A conversational style has relatively few intonation curves ; 8 reading style has many intona- 
tion curves. 


2. For a more natural effect, the following extensions are permissable: 


STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURE FOR MARKING LIMITED INTONATION 22 


a. It is always permissable to change a 2-4 curve to a l-b, especially for the purpose of in- 
dicating surprise or some other sort of special emotion. Observe the difference in the ef- 
fect of the two following markings. 


1) a 2-h curve: “who's OER?” / 1 asked. 
2) a 1-4 curve: “gou Hr, / 1 asked. 


b. For quietness, or detachment, and for parenthetical material, it is permissable to change 
2-4 to 3-4. a 


1) a 2-4 curve: "Who's ly?" / I asked. / 


2) a 3-4 curve: "Wno's 'Enily?" / I asked. / 
Exp 


c. It is always permissable to change the pre-curve, which is usually 5, to 4 in order to in- 
dicate an exceptional lack of attention on the syllables marked with a 4 pitch and a result- 
ing increase of attention on the neighboring stress. 


1) Pre-curve on 5: "But I've been in a[ ON" / 
2) Pre-curve on l: "But I've been in s 7 / 


3. For special emphasis, greater intensity of stress may be indicated by a double stress mark. 


*But I s won't|go in a taxi! 


4. Very frequently a 2-4 curve before a pause that occurs within a sentence becomes 2-4-3. This 
occurs especially in exposition, less frequently in conversation. | $ 
» - 


"But I've been in al 9 / ‘ome, / nitaj" r in the Park." / 


The selection fran PORTRAIT OF JENNIE, completely marked for intonation, follows. (Adapted from 
PORTRAIT OF JENNIE, by Robert Nathan). 


è R è 
CCC 


OAK 225 


hare 8 2b. H. P18 Sch. / "Do you think he'd let me ride J, / she agked. / "I've never, 


Tiden in a taxicab." / ; i í 


"But I've been in afhzmom, / She, / withinothbr in hne Fark: / the ‘driver sat up. on FCO 
But pive been 19. aibemsom, / ongo, se 
and had a!hign Hat. / bos. 


" à 
She eld pe phap Emily vee 3e 128. ayay, Pe br bang school. / 
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school, ru, / ~ rrt ino E / tut. it isn't Famous oe i It's on a?hill;; and Jon. see the | 


Fiver, / an HI says they go outjevery autumn and pick te erdps, I don't want to:go'very 


EE EE EES OE „%%% „„ „„ 


ame butimother says J 7. sula, / and, m, / Eni]y's ain Xu To. ‘miss: you, E 
E "Iul miss you, FG; demde," ym Hey "v you pose forme TN T 
EE chase you'd say that," / EE bn. T M 
9 l, idt DEER Er 
But. shesTooks E fay, i and her face took on a: Fuge expression. / : 
E: * FER ote 
a 1 Me. --— i: 
Spo aho ner iia. n Come 25.005 86, In, / she answered; / and that wasiall 
Eum. i — de di 4 „„ 
ä ny: ‘face, / and; Ho- che held out, the box of:crackprs to me. / 
"Hehe," / she said.’ / “Take, one. 1 y yon! t feel; so bad." / RSS ap dite my- 
Seiad: Ak RAMS ER TE ZU AREE erii. aa NE 1 N fen E 


self, / at: Tor of us; _/ end;she:leughed, To pov 


Butipregently she Ser serious again, / and asked, / "Are you Sad, en! / You! fused: to 


Teels mA Dn PII 


be,/didn't you?" / ki r 


I asked, / pines e I sad?" / 


m 


I said, / "Well, I'm fine ‘How. * T. was:scared'that night I met you. / „I jfelt, as though | 


— " EA ee etme 
I „yere Tast. m 
, When I:thought: about that night, ji the ‘same scared feeling came back. to me. / But it 


LE 
esse — 


Ta sted only * / and then it was: ene. vi And we Tune ad / in my TOOM, with the 


" / 1 seid. eh "T inot lost. / Whyishould:I be?" / 


—— |n ee 
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Sample Losson Materials from tho Boginnors' Text, INGLÉS POR PRACTICA 


I. Pronunciation Materials fram Lesson Five 


PRONUNCIATION PRACTICE 


^ . 


Comments 


English has elaven vowel soundn that distinguish meaning in words. In most other lan- 
guages there are fewer significant vowel sounds. d 


In general the vowel sounds in oach of the following two groups are difficult for students 
to distinguish. X 


t I. [i] [z] fel [s] le] 
_ 2. lu] [v] lo] Lol [a] 


: ` 
Furthermore, the vowel sound [o] is frequently confused with several of the sounds in the two 
groups, particularly with those of the second group. 


Particular points of difficulty are the following: 


° 1. [1] and [1] 6. [o] and [o] 
2. le] ana [e] 7. [9] ana [u] 
3. [s] ana [e] 8. [o] and [v] 
A. tefie] te tae 9. Lo] ana lo] - 
5. [a] ana [ol i 20. [9] ana La] 


a. The sounds [i] [xl [el [e] [æ] 


The teacher puts each of the following words, together with its equivalent in the students' 
own language, on the blackboard.? ad te 


: jw] de : 4 
~o Š [brt] 4 
å a ^ [bet] 
[bet ] : 
[bet] - 


lUnlike the materials for the Intensive Course, INGLES POR PRACTICA is designed for use in 
courses in which Pronunciation, Structure, and Vocabulary are taught in a single class hour. The 
samples given here are extracted from lessons which, in addition to the Pronunciation or Structure 
material covered by the sample, also contain material for otaer matters of English. 


* Li è 


> A " 
21% is advisable to translate the practice words for the students so that they will observe 
that a slight variation in tne English yowel changes the meaning of the word. Tne English spelling 
(beet, bit, bait, bet, pat) is not important because the students’ will not need these practice 


words for their active vocabulary for some time. Neither is an accurate student pronunciation of 
the English L bl essential at this stage. N . ‘ 
3 * * t » 
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1. The class pronounces the list of words in unison, imitating the teacher. 
2. Individual students pronounce the words. 
3. The list is reversed, and pronounced: [bæt], [bet], [bet], [bat], [bit]. 
Comments? 
1. Several of the English vowel sounds are pronounced as diphthongs when they occur in 
stressed syllables; that is, they are pronounced with "after-glides." 
a. The vowel [e] 1s pronounced [ei] 
b. Tne vovel[i] 1s pronounced [ii] 
2. The mouth is nearly closed for [i] and opens a little for each of the succeeding sounds 
in the series; that is, the jaw is very high for [1] and lowers a little for each succeeding sound 
until it is very low and the mouth is quite wide open for [æ]. Students can observe this fact by 


watching the teacher pronounce the vowels in succession thus: [i] [1] [e] [e] [æ]. The tongue is 
in the front of the mouth for all these sounds. 


3. In this series of vowels, the following sounds are particularly difficult to distinguish 
from each other. 
a. [i] and [2] 
b. lel] ana [e] 
c. [s] ana [e] 


b. Hearing Practice * 
The teacher asks the following questions many times and in various orders until the stu- : 
dents can hear the difference between the vowel sounds. The students answer in their own language. 
What is a [bit] ? 
What is a [brt]? 
What is a [bet]? 
What is a [bet]? 
What is a [bet]? 


c. Speaking Practice 
— wi * 


l. The students pronounce the following series of sounds very rapidly, gliding from one 
sound to the next. Each series should be practiced several times. 


comments describing the production of the sounds are provided for use when 
tudents have 
difficulty in producing the sounds through imitation alone. E s 


*At this stage it is more important that students learn to hear &ccurately than that they 
learn to speak accurately. Accurate hearing is more than half the battle far accurate speaking. 
More time should be devoted, therefore, to this exercise than to the following one. 
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& i-e-®8 i-e--* ies 
d. e-e-8 e-#-®8 2 — 2 
ce. 1e i-e-®# 12 — 


2. The students pronounce the following serios, boing careful to make each sound distinctly 
different from every other sound in the serios. 


3. Individual students ask the five questions listed in HEARING PRACTICE, and the teacher 
answers in the students' own language and points to what they actually say. If the students say 
[bat] instead of [bet], the teacher can, of course, tell them that the word [bat] is not on the 


board. 


d. Hearing Test 
The teacher pronounces one word in each of the following columns. The studente put a 
check in their books after the word that she pronounces. 


1. [bit] 2. [pet] 3. [bin] 
[brt] : [pet] [ban] 

[bet] ae 1 ae [ ben] 

[bet] ies 4 IE EE EE [ ben] 

[ bæt] [pit] [ ben] 

4. [ken] 5. [144] 6. [met] 

[ken] (NN) ot [met] 

[ken] [led| ia [met] 
LEKI [1ed] [mit] 

‘ [eines [Ted] [nit] 


e. Review Practice 


The students read and pronounce the following words, imitating the teacher. 
^ 


m [1] [e] [e] 
[rivnzy] [ndo] [pej ] [ pen] 
[ti Sor] [wmzn] [ 'tebo1] [ 'pensel] 2 


[512] [ mister ] [Se] [ 'eksersazg ] 
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[i] [x] [e] [æ] 
[hi] [ mszz ] [men ] [het] 
[ši] [ ‘mrs ] ['eweter | [meč] 
[wi] [815] [em'brele] [thenkorézf ] 
L121 [szge 'ret] ['blekbord ] 
[xt] [dres] [nen] 
[verx vel] [1Oank yu] 


CONVERSATION PRACTICE 


Tae students imitate the teacher's pronunciation of the following conversations. Afte 


hey 


they have mastered the pronunciation and have understood the use of the new expressions, they close 
their books and practice the conversations with the teacher and with each other > 


Conversation 1 
How do you do hav du. Nu? di. 


7 


EE 
STUDENT A. Miss, LHS, / 'this is Mr, ;'Barton. / 


STUDENT B. How do,youi'do, Mr. Barton. / 


STUDENT C. Eow.do.you:;'do; Miss Lane. / 


Comments 


The expression How do you do is used as the response in an introduction. 


Conversation 2 


How are you? hav tar yu 
Very well, thank you. veri 'wel @egk yu 
And you? end 'yu 


STUDENT A. Good 'morning, Miss 'Barton. / 
STUDENT B. Good 'morning. / How are you? / 
STUDENT A. Very well, thank you. / And you? / 


STUDENT B. Very well, thank you. / 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Write the spelling of the words listed in PRONUNCIATION REVIEW PRACTICE, pages 77-78. 


2. Memorize the two conversations on this page and be prepared to repeat them in class. 
5 The bar / separates rhythm units. It indicates a pause. See this Appendix page 63. 
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eee EE 


II. Pronunciation Material fram Lesson Seven 


PRONUNCIATION PRACTICE 


ao 


In unison and orally, the students read the expressions in Colum I, imitating the 
teacher's pronunciation. During this part of the exercise, the sentences in Column II should be 
kept covered. After mastering the pronunciation, the students read the expressions as they are 
written in Colum II. 


I II 
1. gud efter''nun' mis len/ 1. Good afternoon, Miss Lane. 
Ter. iz mis ;"barten / Where is Miss Barton? 
Bz iz ot Be. "post: of zs She is at the post office. 
Comments 


1. Review the statements on the Importance of Intonation and Rhythm in Lesson One, I és 
por Práctica. 7 

2. Remember that syllables or parts of syllables marked with a solid line ['hwer] are 
relatively long and are accompanied by 4 camparatively heavy stress. 


3. Remember that syllables marked with dots and dashes [mrs len/] are much shorter and are 
spoken very rapidly. FREI tore 


— T 

Sal though it has been pretty well demonstrated that the sounds of English are no more diffi- 
cult to pronounce than the sounds of any other language which is fareign to the learner, students 
often have the impression that English pronunciation is unusually difficult. Students soon real- 
ize, however, that they can pronounce English sounds quite readily when they imitate a teachers“ 
pronunciation without looking at a misleading spelling or when they read English words and sen- 
tences that are recorded in the pronunciation alphabet. For example, students can pronounce the 
word night quite easily when they imitate orally or when they read [nart]. It is only when they 
are confronted with the word as it is traditionally spelled night, that they have difficulty. It 
is not the sounds themselves but the lack of correlation between the sounds and the traditional 
orthography that creates the difficulty. 

The purpose of such exercises as the one above, therefore, is to give students ample oppor- 
tunity to learn the pronunciation through imitation of the teacher and through reading from mate- 
rial as it is written in Column I before they attempt to read from material written in the tradi- 
tional and misleading orthography. If sufficient practice in imitation of the teacher and in 
reading from Column I is provided, there should be very little difficulty in maintaining adequate 


pronunciation when students turn to Column II. 


7The intonation curves and the rhythm marked in this text are those of matter-of-fact conver- 
sation. The intonation sequences of matter-of-fact conversation seem to serve in a wider variety 
of situations than the sequences of other kinds of discourse. 

Some of the intonations marked in the text may vary 4 little from those which the teacher 
would use most naturally. It is advisable however, at this stage to follow the markings in the 
text as closely as possible in order to ensure the students' mastery of a limited set of intona- 
tion sequences before they are introduced to the great variety of sequences which a native speaker 
may use. 

The generalizations or "rules" for the marking of limited intonation curves and sequences 
can be found in this Appendix, pages 62-74, but for the present it is sufficient if the students 


learn to imitate and to read the exercise material with reasonable accuracy. 
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b. Remember that the pitches marked by dotted lines may be vague and indefinite with re- 
gard to tone placement, but that pitches marked by solid lines and dashes are very definite in 
tone placement. 


With the above comments in mind, continue the reading of Column I, imitating the teacher, 
and afterwards read the same expressions from Column II. 


I TI 

2. qud;*mormiy mistor barton 2. Good morning, Mr. Barton. 
B ~ OIE T CC = “EER 
72 ge Omgk yu Very well, thank you. 
. v 

5. Betborsier ot, be, SUA 3. The boys are at the school. 
*hwer;er, Be i'gerlz Where are the girls? 
Be or et. Be skul Foleo They are at the school also. 


. 'mislor ond "mers Fbarton nas k. Where are Mr. and Mrs. Barton now? 


be or et de ;'h&us They are at the house. 
5.  "hwerier de P'buks:ond be //notbuke nau 5. Where are the books and the notebooks now? 
de. r. za Sisi Tür ‘bake By They are in this lerge box. 
6.  "hwoi;or:'Big 6. What are these? 
$e 5 Et They are dresses. 
n TERR na ane da Ter aa as Mise Tave? 
Ši Iz . vti pr X She is a teacher. 
8. “EWER 24,59, 1 Sar nas 8. Where is the teacher now? 


Bi end Bo Vatu udents er Ini Set = She and the students are in that 


'Iarj] ‘rum« large room. 


> 


e 


III. Structure Material fram Lesson Two 


PATTERN PRACTICE? 
SS 


*What is; *it is 


The teacher puts the following frames on the blackboard. The students pronounce the sen- 
tences in the frames several times, being careful to imitate the rhythm and intonation of the 
teacher. 


Question 


2; pense! 


. Fön 
What is this? It is a pencil. 
What is that? It is a book. 
Comments 


1. mat is is used in a question about a thing. 


2. *It is is used in the answer. 


Dialogue l 
The teacher questions individual studente. 


For example: 


TEACHER (pointing to an object named in Lesson One). What's this?” 


STUDENT A. It is a notebook. 
TEACHER. What's that? 
STUDENT B. It is a pencil. 


8In Lesson One, the statement pattern was taught. A statement is the type of utterance that 
requires no verbal response on the part of the hearer. In the present lesson, the uestion and 
answer pattern is taught. The question is the type of utterance that requires a verbal response 
on the part of the hearer, and the answer is the hearer's response. 

It will be noted that the answer to a question is not identical with a statement. For 


example, 


eaker Hearer 
Statement: This is a book. (No verbal response.) 
Question: What is this? . - - . Answer: It is a book, or A book. 


It is necessary to seperate the practice of the "statement" pattern from the practice of the 
"answer" pattern in order to avoid training students in making responses that are artificial when 
used in actual conversational situations. In other words, in answering questions students should 
use the "answer" pattern and not the "statement" pattern. For example, the answer to What is this? 


is It is a book, or A book, and not This is a book. 


Although it is advisable that the teacher use the contractions what's and it's in order to 
accustom the students to hearing them, the students themselves should use the full forms until 
Lesson XVIII, in which the principle of contraction is presented and practiced. 
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(Dialogue 1 is continued until all students understand ino question 
pattern and can produce the answer pattern, and'until the following vocabulary 
has been reviewed.) 


book table : hat 

notebook chair à suit 

page 2 door dress 

pen window > cigarette 

pencil coat match 
Dialogue 2 1 


Individual students question the teacher. 
"For e le: ^ 
STUDENT A (pointing). What is this (that)? 
TEACHER. It's a table. 


(Dialogue 2 is continued until all students can produce the question 
pattern and understand the answer.) 


Dialogue 3 . 


Students question and answer each other. 


For e lei 


STUDENT A (to Student B and pointing to an object). What is this? 


STUDENT B. It is a notebook. (To Student C and pointing to another ob ject.) What is 
that? 


STUDENT C. It is a door. (To Student D and pointing.) What is that? 


(Dialogue 3 is continued until several students have had an opportunity 
to participate.) 


— — ' — — — —— — — — — 
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IV. Structure Material from Lesson Three 


PATTERN PRACTICE 


a. The Statement Pattern; *these, *those; *are 


The teacher puts the following frames on the blackboard. The students pronounce the sen- 
tences in the frames several times, being careful to imitate the intonation curves and rhythm of 
the teacher. 10 


This is a pencil. s 
These are pencils. 
That is a pen. 
These are pens. 
Coments 


l. The word a is not used before a pluřal noun. 


2. *These and *those are plural forms. 


3. *Are is the form of the verb be used with these and those. 


As the teacher points to objects in the room, a Student names the object, using the state- 


ment pattern in the frame above. 


For example: ; 
STUDENT A (as teacher points). These are chairs. 
STUDENT B (as teacher points). 

The practice is continued until the plurals given in the Pronunciation 


! Practice above have been reviewed. 


Those are notebooks. 


Togtudents who have difficulty in making pronunciation distinction between [dig] and [drs] 
should concentrate on lengthening the [i] in [ diz] and on making the iz] in [dz] very short and 


lax. 
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b. The question and answer patterns st? *what aro; *thoy are 


The students imitate the teacher's pronunciation of the sentences in the following frames 
several times 3? 


Question Answer 


45. 7b. .. 5. . Pensel 


What is this? It is a pencil. 

What are these? They are pencils. 

What is that? It is a pen. 

What are these? They are pens. 
Comments 


1. *What are is used in a question about things. 


2. *They are is used in the answer. 


Dialogue 1 
The teacher questions individual students 


For example: 
TEACHER (pointing). What is this? 


STUDENT A. It is a table. 

TEACHER (pointing). What are these? 
STUDENT B. They are chairs. 

TEACHER (pointing). What are these? 
STUDENT C. They are windows. 


The dialogue is continued until several students have participated. 


11See page 81, note 8. 


12 Although it is better to have such frames on the blackboard, the students may read these 
sentences from their books in order to save time. Books should be closed, ydp, during the 
dialogue practices which follow. 


131f the frames have not been put on the blackboard previously, one or two model questions 
and answers should be put on the board at the beginning of the dialogue in order to speed up the 
students responses. 


e 
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Dial 2 
Students quostion the toacher. 


For example: 
STUDENT A (pointing). What is this? 


TEACHER. It's an umbrella. 


The dialogue is continued in this fashion until several students have 
participated. 


Dialogue 5 
Students question and answer each other. 
For example: 
STUDENT A (pointing). What is this? 


STUDENT B. It is a door. (Pointing to different objects and addressing another student.) 
What are these? 


STUDENT C. They are books. (Addressing another student) What are those? 
Dialogue 3 is continued until several students have participated. 


ASSIGNMENT 


a. Complete the sentences in the following frame. 


1. This . 
2. That Or TERR EIS PUE MERIC 
3. These Dis EES REED 
4. Those — Er 


b. Write the spelling of the following sentences. 
1. [Siz er „sT 2 | 


2. [8128 12 e vert] 
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V. Structure Material from Lesson Six 


PATTERN PRACTICE 


a. *Where; *the; *at, *in, *on 


The students imitate the teacher's pronunciation of the questions and answers in the 
following frames. The teacher explains the new constructions. 


Question Answer 


er Be :'studente 


ot de :'bIskbord 


m 


ðə : thors 


er. . 2 P. So i windo 


Be 'mæčız in de 'baks 


do  'tióor in Be »run 


Ba »klak Se 'wol 


'pakztbuk $a  'tebol 
Where are the Students? They are at the blackbcard. 
Where are the boys? They are at the window. 
Where are the matches? They are in the box. 
Where is the teacher? She is in the room. 
Where is the clock? It is on the wall. 
Where is the pocketbook? It is on the table. 

Comments 


1. The word *where is used in questions about the location of things and people. 


2. The ward *the is invariable in form.!* 


5. The word *at is used when the location of an object is expressed in terms of another 
object or unit, which is usually larger. 


For example-- 


The boy is at the window. 

The teacher is at the blackboard. 
The man is at the door. 

The girl is at the table. 


Although the word the is usually pronounced [81] before vowel sounds and [3a] before con- 
sonant sounds, it is not necessary to make that distinction at this early stage. It is sufficient 
if students produce either of the short, unstressed forms, that is, [89] or 185 „ and not the long 
stressed form Ldil. 


— ERR 
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*. The word *in is used when the location of an object is expressed in terms of a larger 
object, but definitely within the limite or boundaries of that larger object. 


For example-- 


The boy 18 in the room. 
The matches are in the box. 


5. The word *on is used when the location of an object is oxpressed in terms of another 
object, usually larger, but definitely in contact with the surface of the larger object. 


For oxample-- 


The clock is on the wall. 
The book is on the table. 


Dialogue 1 


The teacher questions the students, using singular and plural forms of the following ques- 
tions and similar ones.“ 
a. Where is the pen (pencil, page, exercise, match, cigarette, teacher, man, woman, 
girl, boy)? 
(The students answer using in.) 
b. Whore is the clock (pen, pencil, exercise, box, pocketbook, umbrella, notebook)? 
(The students answer using on.) 
c. Where is the teacher (Miss A., Mr. B., Mr. C., this boy, that girl, that student)? 
(The students answer, using at.) 


Dialo 


Individual students question the teacher, using the above questions about the location of 


things and people. The teacher answers. 


Dialogue 5 


Students question and answer each other, using where in the questions and in, at, or on 


in the answers. 


b. The order of expressions of place and expressions of time; the word now. 


The students imitate the teacher's pronunciation of the sentences in the following frames, 
being careful to use the fundamental intonation curve and the proper rhythm. 


Dane first group of questions should be about the location of persons and objects that are 
within the boundaries or limits of something. The answers, therefore, should contain in. The 
Second group of questions should bring out on in the answers, and the third at. 
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stion Answer 


"Ewer, aa def thegkerdif 


A. EA A8. Be "Dake 


A6. 18. an. Be P iépol nav 


thwer: aa Pe. 'henkerëif “nav 


Where is the handkerchief? It is in the box. 
Where is the handkerchief now? It is on the table now. 


Comments 


1. The word now is an expression of tim. 
16 


2. Expressions of place precede expressions of time. 
Dialogue 
The teacher questions the students. 


For example: 


TEACHER (after placing pencil on table). Where is the pencil? 
STUDENT A. It is on the table. 


TEACHER (after placing pencil on chair). Where is the pencil now? 
STUDENT B. It is on the chair now. 
TEACHER (after placing pencil in pocketbook). Where 1s the pencil now? 
STUDENT C. It is in the pocketbook now. 
TEACEER (at the blackboard). Where am I? 
STUDENT D. You are at the blackboard. 
TEACHER (at the window). Where am I now? 
Etcetera 


18Tt is possible, of course, for expressions of time to occupy several different positions in 
the sentence. If students are taught this one position, the position of time after place, however, 
they will not have to learn the rules governing the other positions at this early stage. 


—— die 


U— 
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VI. Structure Materíal from Leseon Eight 


PATTERN PRACTICE 


a. "My; "your; our 
The students imitate the teacher's pronunciation of the sentences in the following frame, 
being careful to maintain the intonation and rhythm. The teacher explains the new constructions. 


Answer 


— 


. eh. Se, : Tepe! 


an Be »tebel 


ot mai: 'háu 


. 9 . . dp. Tokul 


ot Be »okul 


aur »tiserz 


It is on the table. 


They are on the table. 


Where is your book? It is at my house. 

Where are your books? They are at my house. 

Where is our teacher? She is at the school. 

Where are our teachers? They are at the school. 
Comments 


1. The words my, *your, and *our precede nouns and are invariable in farm. 


2. *My refers io the person speaking, *your refers to the person or persons spoken to; and 
*our refers to the speaker and includes the person spoken to or some other person ar persons. 


3. *My, Tour, and *our are words which indicate some sort of relation, such as ownership, 


possession, association, etc., between the person or persons referred to and the object which is 


named by the noun immediately following. 
4. These three words are regularly used before the names of articles of clothing. 
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X UL ON ees r è MAREE Me 


Dialogue 1 


The teacher questions the students, whose books are closed. The students answer. 


OOR OU FO 


The students guestion 


Where 
Where 


. Where 


Where 
Where 
Where 
Where 
Where 


. Where 
. Where 
. Where 
. Where 
. Where 


Where 


is your book, Mr. 7 
is your pencil, Mies 9: 
is my notebook? 

is your pen? 

is your pencil? 

are our chairs? 

is your coat? 

are our hats? 

are your cigarettes? 

is your handkerchief? 

is your umbrella? 

is your teacher? 

are my students? 

is our clock? 


Etcetera 


Dialogue £ 


the teacher, who answers their questions. 


Dialogue 5 


The students question and answer each other. 


b. The expression of ownership, possession, association, etc., with nouns which refer to people; 


The expression of ownership, possession, Basser OO., Wo E EE ARE 


the words *his and *her. 


The students imitate the teacher's pronunciation of the following sentences, being careful 
to maintain the intonation and rhythm. Read first from Column I and then fram Column II.:7 


I 


EI 


dor menz 'het:iz an de: bebe! The man's hat is on the table. 


„hız i'kotiiz an 5, Fer 


bigi'buks:er an, Se i'tebel 


His coat is on the chair. 


His books are on the table. 


Sa: ‘borg 'psn'iz an de: 'tebel The boy's pen is on the table. 


bra por ig, an do! reer 


His book is on the chair. 


hız sigo?rets:er rn his par t His cigarettes are in his pocket. 


1 7Usually the words his and her are pronounced [xz] and [ər] when they occur in unstressed 
positions in a sentence or phrase. These two words have been recorded here in their full 
stressed form [hrz] and [her] because for the time being they are being brought under particular 


attention. 
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I II 
de FwUnenz habs 1g, Tay) The woman's house is large. 
har pam tee za TY Her pocketbook is large. 
der Pieta; or SIar] Hor hats are large. 
de REISEN Aa ER hor üPSRR* The girl's pen is in her pocket. 
.Se:'mena hes zar. an Sei'tédbel Tne men's hats are on the table. 
,Beri'koisier an def "tepel at Ee nithe Stable: 
.Soi'wiminz HAUS Ir. 1 c The women's hats are on the table. 
Ser Kersten. an Be ebe! NC Their coats are on tho table. 
Be P'borz ‘tiger iz in 5 rum The boys' teacher is in the room. 
deri bukser an de; 'tébel Their books are on the table. 

Comments 


1. Nouns that express ownership, possession, association, etc., have an ending in s 


a. Pronunciation of the 8 ending. 


1. The s is pronounced [2] when it follows a voiced sound.” 


[ meng | [girlz] 
[ menz ] ['wvnenz] 
[ bozz ] ['wzninz] 


2. The s is pronounced [s] when it follows a voiceless sound. 


[rstudonts] 


b. Spelling of the ending. 


1. To nouns not ending in 8, add 's. 


boy The boy's hat. 

girl The girl's hat. 

man The man's hat. 

men The men's hats. 
women The women's dresses. 


18The rules for the pronunciation of the 5 are the same as those for the pronunciation of the 
plural of nouns. 
1 pserve that the "regular" nouns such as boy are pronounced exactly the seme in both plural 


and "possessive": boys, plural [borz]; boys', possessive borz]. The "irregular" nouns such as 
man differ in the plural and the "possessive": men, plural [men]; men's, possessive | menz]. 
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2. To nouns ending in s, add only the apostrophe. 


boys The boys' hats. 
girls The girls' teacher. 


2. The noun which refers to "owner" or "possessor" precedes the noun that refers to the 
thing "owned" or "possessed." 

3. The word *his is a substitute for a singular noun that refers to a masculine person. 

The word *her is a substitute for a singular noun that refers to a feminine person. 


The word *their is a substitute for a plural noun that refers to either feminine or mascu- 
line persons. 


The man's hat his hat 

The woman's hat her hat 

The student's book his book; her book 
The men's coats their coats 

The women's coats their coats 

The students' coats their coats 


lh. Observe that his, her, and their are regularly used before the names of articles of 
clothing. 


Dialogue 1 


The teacher asks the following questions. The students, with books closed, answer the 
questions. 


Miss , where is Mr. us book? 

. Where is his pencil? 

Where is his notebook? 

Mr. , where is Miss 's pocketbook? 
Where is her handkerchief? 

Where is her book? 

Where is my coat? 

Students, where are your exercises? 

Rio , where are the students' exercises? 
Where are their books? 

. Where is that boy's teacher? 

Where is this girl's hat? 


COOMA AYU EEU DH 


— 


EP 
N H 


Etcetera 


Dialogue 2 


The students ask the teacher questions about the location of the teacher's belongings and 
about the location of the belongings of other students. The teacher answers the questions. 


Dialogue 5 


The students question and answer each other. 
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c. The word *of before nouns that refer to inanimate objects. 


The students imitate the teacher's pronunciation of the following expressions. 


The pages of the book The hotels of this city 

The pages of the notebook The churches of this city 

The door of this room The theaters of this city 

The rooms of this building The banks of this city 

The girls of this school The men of this city 
Comments? ° 


1. In the expressions above, observe that all the words which follow *of refer to inanimate 
objects. 


2. Words that refer to animate things, that is, to persons, end in 's or in s' and stand 
in a different position, as described in Section b immediately preceding. 


For example: 
the man's hat the boy's book 
the men's hats the boys' books 


EXERCISE 


Same of the underlined expressions in the following sentences are correct, and some are 
incorrect. Put a check (v) before the sentences containing incorrect expressions. Correct those 
expressions, and read all the sentences aloud. 


The man's hat is on the table. 
The teacher of the boys is in this room. 


Where is the city's post office? 

Where are the room's chairs? 

Where is my box of matches? 

The house of our teacher is in that city. 
The bank of Mr. Iane is in that city also. 
The students! notebooks are on the table. 
Mr. Barton's cigarettes are in his pocket. 


The man's matches are at his house. 


OCW OO -—10N XI FUND H 
qure? Jesu TW 


He 


PRONUNCIATION PRACTICE 


The students imitate the teacher's pronunciation of each of the following expressions. 
The expressions are read first from Column.I and then from Column II. Students should be exemined 


constantly to be sure that they understand what they are reading. 


2Q1though in certain situations it is possible to say the city's streets on the one hand, 
and the teacher of the boys on the other, for the present it is advisable to follow the generaliza- 
tions in the text in order to avoid confusion. 
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. A eS 


I II 
l. Be: dor: ev bo Flarbreri l. the door of the library 
2. de; run en, dd. never v 2. the rooms of that hotel 
3. E.A Bet Teal 3. the teachers of that school 
y, der vin ey, Baiter E u. the women of the city 
5. der veksersarsis oy: Tre "bok 5. the exercises of this book 
6. mre 'bantenz:'hkt 6. Miss Barton's hat 
7: Bo; 'tiBors;'kót Y 7. the teacher's coat 
— — 
8. ""mi&teri'lenz Ser 8. Mr. Lane's chair. 
9. „ə; "meng 'notbuk PE 9. the man's notebook 
10. ‘mie 'leng 'buk; iz an Be: 'tébel 10. Miss Lane's book is on the table. 
ii.  her?'psmeel iz an de, "tebal ere ll. Her pencil is on the table also. 
1e. E ;CTREBZ ThaUs:ia:'larj — 12. The man's house is large. 
15. der 'wUmonz: thats. ze lat] 15. The woman's house is large. 
14. der Fhavers, erí'lavj sp. 14. Their houses are large. 
ASSIGNMENT 


a. Complete the following sentences appropriately. Some of the sentences are statements; others 
are questions. At the beginning of the next lesson, other students will answer some of tho 


questions. 
Example: That man's hat is on the table. 


1. That man's is : 
His is 
His s are 
Where is his 2? 
Where are his ipe 87 
2. This girl's is 
Her is 


Her s are 
Where is her 2 


Where are her 8? 


3. Mrs. Lane's is . 


— — 


Their 5 are . 
Where is his 


~ 


— — 


Where are his s? 


— — 


b. Change the underlined nouns to pronouns: 
Example: John's book is on the table. 
HIS book is on the table. 


1. Miss Lane's pocketbook is on that chair. 

2. The boys' pens are in my room. 

3. The girls' coats are in Miss Lane's roan. 

u. That man's exercises are in a large notebook. 
5. Mr. Lane's bank is a large building. 

6. Miss Barton is Mrs. Lane's teacher. 

7. Miss Barton is Mr. Lane's teacher. 

8. Miss Barton is the men's teacher. 

9. Miss Barton is the women's teacher. 

10. Miss Barton is the boys' teacher 
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VII. Vocabulary Material from lesson Two ^ 


VOCABULARY PRACTICE 


TEACHER (pointing to one of the objects named in the list below). This is *a box.?! 


CLASS (in unison). This is a box. 
The teacher writes the pronunciation on the blackboard: [gi baks ] 


CLASS. A box. 


The teacher writes the spelling on the blackboard: a box. 
TEACHER (pointing). What's this? 


STUDENT A. It is a box. 


STUDENT B. It is a box. 


This procedure is continued until each of the vocabulary items has been introduced. As 


each new item is taught, there is constant review of items previously introduced in the exercise. 


Pronunciation Spelling 
ad Fun a room 
& i bakes a box 

EE 
a: 'klåk a clock 
2 2751 is a wall 
ESRA *an exercise 
„ a a sweater 
BERE POR a shirt 
2 uer a blouse 
A FESqeriif a handkerchief 
PETI ANS a pocket 


21 Words preceded by asterisks ( in the phrase a box) should not be translated because they 
belong more properly to the grammar of the language than to the vocabulary. Grammar items seldom 
if ever have exact equivalents in two different languages. If they are taught by means of trans- 
lation, they generally have to be untaught or re-taught later. 

As a matter of fact, it is advisable not to use translation for any items even of vocabulary 
proper, that can be demonstrated or put into self-explanatory contexts. 3 
Where translation is resorted to, items should be put into whole contexts and the whole con- 
text translated. For example, in teaching the words finger and toe, it is not wise merely to 
translate them as dedo, or even as dedo de pie and dedo de mano. It is much better to put the 
words into more-or-less explanatory contexts, and then to translate the entire context. 
Each hand has five fingers. Cada mano tiene cinco dedos. 
Each foot has five toes. Cada pie tiene cinco dedos. 
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Pronunciation Spelling à 
2: "pakitbuk a pocketbook » r 
^ an. pm brele an umbrella 
, vbi a blackboard 
4 eec 
Comment 


*An is used before a word beginning with a vowel sound. 
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VIII. Vocabulary Material fram Lesson Seven 


VOCABULARY PRACTICE 


The teacher reads each numbered sentence aloud. The students listen with books closed. 
After the sentence has been read, the teacher asks the question or questions indicated for each 
sentence, and the students answer, thus more or less reproducing the sentence which the teacher 
read. 


If the sentence contains a new word or expression, the teacher puts the pronunciation and 
spelling of that ward on the board, and makes sure that the students understand the meaning. The 
students repeat the sentence containing the new word several times before thoy try to answer the 
questions. For quick check-ups, the students may be asked to supply oral translation of sentences 
containing the new vocabulary item. 


a. building, city 


l. We are in a room. 
a. Where are we? 

2. The room is in a building. 
a. Where is the room? 
b. What is in the building? 

5. The building is in a city. 
a. Where is the building? 
b. What is in the city? 

b. large 

1. This man is in a large city. 
a. Where is this man? 

2. He is in a large building. 
a. Where is he? 

5. He is in a large room. 


a. Where is he? 


Comments 


The word large is an adjective. In English, adjectives used with nouns precede the nouns 
instead of following them. The same form of the adjective is used with singular and plural nouns. 


This is a large building. 
These ere lerge buildings. 


c. post office, library, hospital, bank, station, 
theater, hotel; also 


1. Mr. Lane is in that city also. 
a. Where is Mr. Lane? 
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2. He is at the post office. 
a. Where is he? 
3. Mr. Barton is at the library. 
a. Where is Mr. Barton? 
4. Mrs. Lane is at tho hospital. 
a. Where is Mrs. Lano? 
5. Mrs. Barton is at the bank. 
a. Where is Mrs. Barton? 
6. Miss Lane is at the station. 
a. Where is Miss Lane? 
7. The boys and the girls are at the thoater. 
a. Where are the boys and the girls! 
8. Mr. and Mrs. Barton are at the hotel. 


a. Where are Mr. and Mrs. Barton? 


Comment 


LI——— 


When the ward also is used, it usually stands at the end of the sentonca.?? 


d. school, house, church 


1. The teachers are at the school now.?3 
a. Where are the teachers? 

2, The students are at the school also. 
a. Where are the students? 

3, The women are at the house now. 
a. Where are the womon? 


The children are at the church. 


15 


a. Where are the children? 


E os eee 
2 Although some speakers of English prefer that the word also precede or follow the verb in 
such sentences as those illustrated, it seoms advisable at this stage to teach only the end-posi- 


tion, in as much as the word either, which is equivalent to also after negative verbs, always 


stands in end-position. For example: 
This is a large building. That is a large building also. 
This isn't a large building. That isn't a large building either. 


28yote to the teacher: The expressions at home, at school, and at church, (all without the 
definite article) have a particular significance. The form without the definite article is used 
when attention is directed to the activity performed rather than to the building in which the ac- 
tivity is performed. These expressions as well as at work, at play, eto. will be presented later 


in a vocabulary exercise. 
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c EE EE 


Pronunciation Spelling 

benk benks bank banks 
'brldzn brldinz building buildings 
„812 „81612 city cities ** 
'hasprtel 'haspztelg hospital hospitals 
hotel ho'telz hotel hotels 
haus 'hauziz house houses 
'"laibreri vlarbrerig library libraries 
‘post ofis ‘post ofisiz post office post offices 
skul skulz school schools 
'steëBon 'ateëonz station stations 
"Oiotor „Oster 2 theater theaters 

'olso also 

larj large 


24 nen the singular form of a noun ends in a single consonant and y, the plural form ends in 
-ies. 2j 
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IX. Vocabulary Material fram Lesson Nine 


VOCABULARY PRACTICE 


A. The teacher reads each numbered sentence aloud. ‘The students listen with books 
closed. After the sentence has boen road, the teacher asks the question or questions indicated 
for each sentence, and the students answer. 


If the sentence contains a new word or expression, the teacher puts the pronunciation and 
spelling on the board, and makes sure that the students understand the meaning. The students 
repeat the sentence containing the new word several times before they try to answer the questions. 
For quick checkups, the students may be asked to supply oral translation of sentences containing 
the new vocabulary items. 

a. top, bottom, middle 
1. (pointing) This is the top of the page. 
(pointing) What is this? 
2. (pointing) This is the bottom of the page. 
(pointing) What is this? 
3. (pointing) This is the middle of the page. 
(pointing) What is this? 


b. necktie, color; white, brown, red, blue, yellow, green, black 
1. (pointing) That is a white shirt. 
What is that? 
2. The color of the shirt is white. 
What is the color of the shirt? 
3. Mr. (Lane's) shirt is white. 
What is the color of Mr. Lane's shirt? 


Mr. (Barton's) suit is brown. 


i= 


a. What is the color of Mr. Barton's suit? 
b. What is the color of his suit? 


(Miss Lane's) dress is red. 


VI 


a. What is the color of Miss Lane's dress? 
b. What is the color of her dress? 
6. (Miss Barton's) blouse is blue. 
What is the color of her blouse? 
7. (Mr. Lane's) necktie is blue. 
What is the color of his necktie? 


?5whenever possible, sentences should be given personal application by changing "Miss Lane" 


etc. to the name of a member of the class. 
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8. (Mr. Barton's) necktie is yellow. 
What is the color of his necktie? 
9. (Mr. Lane's) necktie is green. 
What is the color of his necktie? 
10. The color of the blackboard is black. 


What is the color of the blackboard? 


c. picture; dog, cat, bird 


1. (Drawing sketch of dog on blackboard or showing class a picture of dog.) 
What is this? This is a picture. 


2. It is a picture of a dog. 
What is it? 


5. (Sketching or showing a picture of a cat) This is a picture of a cat. 
What is it? 


4. (Sketching or showing a picture of a bird) This is a picture of a bird. 
What is this? 


d. name; title 


1. The name of this dog is Peter. 
What is the name of this dog? 


2. The name of Mr. Barton's dog is Peter also. 
What is the name of Mr. Barton's dog? 


3. The color of Mr. Barton's dog is black. 
What is the color of Mr. Barton's dog? 


lh. The title of this book is Inglés por Práctica. 
What is the title of this book? 
e. park; family; mother, father, children 
l. Mr. Lane's family is at the park now. 
a. Who is at the park now? 
b. Where is Mr. Lane's family? 


2. Mr. Lane's mother is at the park. 
Where is his mother? 


5. His father is at the park also. 
Where is his father? 


4. His children are at the park also. 
Where are his children? 


Hy 


sister, brother; sick, little; but 


l. Mr. Lane's sisters are at the park also. 
Where are his sisters? 


2. But his brother is at their mother's house. 
Where is his brother? 
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3. Mr. Lane's brother is sick. 
Who is sick? 


4. Mr. Lane's brother's children are sick also. 
Who is sick? 


5. His little boy is sick. 
Who is sick? 


6. His four little girls are sick also. 


Who is sick? 
Pronunciation Spelling 
bord berdz bird birds 
'breëer 'breëarg brother brothers 
Sazld &rldrin child children 
'femlz 'feplzs family families 
'fador 'faborz : father fathers 
ket kets cat cats 
'"koler tkolorz color colors 
| dog dogz dog dogs 

'meëer „me der mother mothers 
nem nem z name names 
'n&ktari '"ngktarz necktie neckties 
perk parks park parks 
tpikéer 'pikÜerz Coe US 
818 ber 'sisterz sister sisters 
i tel 'tartelz title titles 

'batom bottom 

"mid ” middle 

tap top 

bot but 


blek black 
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blu blue 
braun brown 
grin green 
red red 
tyslo yellow 
hwazt white 
tlitel little 
sik sick 


B. The students pronounce the following numerals, reading from the textbook and imitating 
the teacher's pronunciation. 


1. [wen] one i 11. [r'leven] eleven 
2. [tu] two 12. [twelv] twelve 
E [eri] three 13. leer tin] 8 
à. [for] four 1 ik. [for tin] fourteen 
5. [farv] five 15. ['frf'tin] fifteen 
6. [srke ] six 16. [ratk'stinl sixteen 
7. [*esven] seven 17. [resven'tin] seventeen 
8. [ex] eight, 18. [vertin] eighteen 
9. [narn] nine 19. ['nazn'tin] nineteen 


10. [ten] ten 20. [rtwentz] twenty 
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X. Review Vocabulary Material from Lesson Ten 


REVIEW EXERCISES 


ooo 


A. Vocabulary 


The teacher reads each numbered sentence aloud. The students listen with books closed. 
After the sentence has been read, the teacher asks the question or questions indicated for each 
sentence, and the students answer. There are no new vocabulary items in this Review Exercise. 


"The Sick Teacher" 

1. We are at the hospital now. 

Where are we now? 
2. Our teacher is very sick. 

a. Who is sick? 

b. What is the title of this exercise? 
3. The teacher's mother is at the hospital. 

a. Where is the teacher's mother? 


b. Who is at the hospital? 


F 


Her father is at the hospital also. 
Where is her father? 


The teacher's mother is in a large chair at the window. 


NY 


a. Who is in a large chair? 
b. Who is at the window? 
c. Where is the teacher's mother? 


The teacher's sisters are at the hospital also. 
Where are the teacher's sisters? 


ON 


Her four brothers are there also. 
Who is there also? 


=a 


8. Those four very large men are in the teacher's little room. 
a. Who is in the teacher's little room? 
b. Where are those four very large men? 

9. The teacher is very sick. 
a. Who is very sick? 


b. How is the teacher? 


B. Structure 


The following exercise can be used as homework or treated orally in class. 


l. What is that? It is (a, an) umbrella. Whose umbrella is (he, she, it)? (He, She, It) 
is Mr. Lane's. What is Mr. Lane? (He, She, It) is a teacher. What is Mrs. Lane? (He, She, It) 
is a teacher also. Their school is (in, on) this city. (He, She, It) is very large. 
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2. Those boys anà that little girl (is, are) my sister's children. (Their, Theirs) 
mother is at the theater this afternoon, The children (is, are) students, and those (men, man) 
are their teachers. Those three (woman, women) are teachers also. 


3. (This, These) two buildings are schools. That is (a, an) hotel. Those two buildings 
(is, are) churches. 


u. These shirts (is, are) my brother's, and those (blouse, blouses) are my sister's. 
Those suits are my (father, father's) and those dresses are my (mother , mother's). 


5. That large clock is (in, on) the wall, and this little clock is (in, on) the table. 
The men's handkerchiefs are (in, on) their pockets; the women's are (in, on) their pocketbooks. 
Where is (my, mine)? 


6. That is Miss Lanes pocketbook. Where is (his, her, your) pen? (His, Her, Your) pen 
is in (his, her, your) pocketbook. Mr. Lane's pencil is in (his, her, your, the) pocket. (His, 
Her, Your, The) pen is in (his, her, your, the) pocket also. 


7. Whose (match, matches) are these? (It, They) are Mr. Lane's. The cigarettes in that 
little box are (his, yours, theirs) also. 


8. Complete the following sentences by using the appropriate form of BE. 


Lot at the station. 

2. you at Miss Lane's house now? 

5. Mr. Barton's mother very sick. 

ke I very sorry. 

5. Where she? 

6. Her three sisters at my house now. 
7. Their house in that city. 

8. We in a very large building. 

9. You a student. 

10. They my sister's children. 


9. Write the English words which correspond to the following numerals: 
Example: 4 - four 

1 12 

5 15 

5 15 

ii 20 


10. Write an appropriate answer to each of the following questions. 


1. How old is Mrs. Barton's little girl? 
2. How old is her little boy? 


OR TE BEWEEG 


OUTLINE OF THE PRONUNCIATION MATERIALS INCLUDED IN AN INTENSIVE COURSE 


IN ENGLISH FOR LATIN-AMERICANS 


VOLUME I 

INTRODUCTION . 

p. 11 3 As treated in these materials the problem of pronunciation is not solely one 
of the production of strange sounds. There are, it is true, a number of sounds in 
English which do not occur in Spanish, but these do not constitute the major problem. 
English uses, in order to discriminate meanings, many features of sound which, al- 
though they occur in Spanish, are never used there to provide the sole distinction 
between separate words. These discriminations of sound are not only difficult for 
the Latin-American to produce; they are especially difficult for him to recognize and 
to distinguish as he hears them. Especial emphasis, therefore, is devoted in the 
first ten lessons to developing an ability to hear and recognize, for example, such 
vowel sounds as [z], (el [æ] as distinguished from each other and from such sounds 
as [i], [e], [a]. Recognition, then, ig a matter of most important emphasis in the 
early lessons. Practice in the production of these English sounds has as one of its 
chief objectives the development of an ability to recognize them when they are heard. 


Practice in production for itself proceeds first by means of mimicry rather 
than by minute analysis. In these lessons, the productive practice centers attention 
upon sounds that are not distinctive points on the Spanish pattern. An elementary 
description of the "vocal" organs provides the basis for an articulatory aualysis of 
each of the distinctive sound segments, an analysis which is carried out in Volume II. 


Individual sound segments are; however, always treated in context. Usually 
the context is more than a separate syllable and word,and consists of rhythm groups. 
There are included in these ten lessons, therefore, the chief features of the intona- 
tion curves of the basic English sentence types and also the essential features of 
English rhythm stresses. 
A simple notation is applied to the various phonemes of English and furnishes 
an essential tool for the discussion of the various sounds. 
pp. v-x The special Alphabet--a single symbol for each of the distinctive "sounds" or 
phonemes of English. 
Neeà far the special alphabet. 
All the distinctive sounds of English illustrated. 
The stress mark. 
Need for grouping into phrases. 


nes ere to the four volumes of the text of An Intensive Course 


lPage references in these outli 
sh Language Institute, University of Michigan, 1943. 


In English for Latin Americans, Engli 
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Spanish to be read with English sounds and pitch in order to set the general pattern 


LESSON I 
pp. 12-14 Mimicry or exaggerated imitation 
of the English stream of speech. 
English phrases for mimicry in this style. 
English vowels. 
Contrasts--minimum pairs--for discrimination in hearing. 
Practice in pronouncing useful phrases. 
LESSON II 
pp. 30-55 


(Review maintenance drills are suggested for the beginning of each lesson. 


In each 


lesson part of the material is devoted to "sound segnents“ and part to the "covering 
patterns" of stress, rhythm, and intonation.) 


Sound Segments 


Covering Patterns 


Sen 


Practice in producing English vowels. 
Aim is primarily recognition. 
Use of nonsense syllables to test 


recognition by means of sound alone 
rather than by meaning. 


LESSON III 
pp. 52-57 


Sound Segments 


Word stress--on words of two or more syllables. 
Usual vowels of unstressed syllables [ol 


[z] [s] 


Variation among native speakers in pronounc- 
ing vowels of unstressed syllables, as in 
explain, definite. 


Stress in polysyllables to be learned as 
"part of the word." 


Useful phrases for practice--mimicry of vowels 
and stress. 


Covering Patterns 


Voiced and voiceless sounds. (To pro- 
vide a basis for forms of plurals of nouns 
and third singular forms of verbs. But no 
distinction between final [z] and final 
[s] is preferable to slow harsh voicing. 
Point to be stressed--extra syllable only 
when ending attached to form ending in a 
sibilant. ) 


Word stress in phrases. 


Pronouns, prepositions, articles, and 
auxiliaries usually unstressed. 


Useful phrases for practice. (Stressing of 
special words for contrast or emphasis to be 
avoided in this practice.) Aim--by imitation 
to make phrase pattern as automatic as possible: 


| 
| 
| 
f 
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LESSON IV 
pp. 79-86 


Sound Segments 


Recognition of consonants. 
Voiced and voiceless pairs. 


Contrasts of [1]-- [r] 
little, litter 


Contrasts of [m]--[n]--[ yl 
rum, run, rung 
Contrasts of [w] = hw] --[ n] 
way, whey, hay 
Contrasts of [y]--[ dg [tf]? 
yoke, joke, choke. 
LESSON V 
pp. 99-108 
Sound Segments 


Practice in producing English consonants. 


Imitation not analysis. Special 
aim--recognition. 


Consonants in nonsense syllables in 
combination with vowels but only 
with [a] [i] [ol [e] which are 
nearest to Spanish vowels. 


Practice of consonants in nonsense 
words of shape Cv and Cv 


The Spelling alphabet. English names 
for the letters. 


2In the revised form of the special al 
See page 11. 


Covering Patterns 


Intonation. 
Basic explanation and contrast with Spanish. 
The 2-4 pattern. 


Practice--with many useful phrases. 


Covering Patterns 


Reduced forms. 
Forms of be reduced. 


Sentences for practice by imitation-- 
normal speed and 2-4 pattern. 


Reduced forms of object pronouns. 
Sentences for practice--2-4 pattern. 


Reduced forms of subject pronouns. In 
questions with 2-4 pattern. 


Reduced forms of "possessive" pronouns. 
Sentences and phrases for practice. 2-4 
pattern. 


The 2-4 intonation curve in questions. 


The 3-2 and h-2 intonation curves in ques- 
tions. 


phabet these symbols have been replaced by [3] ana [č]. 
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LESSON VI 
pp. 125-132 


Sound Segments 


Covering Patterns 


The "organs" of speech. 


Elementary description and indica- 
tion of chief "points of articula- 
tion." To provide basis for descrip- 
tive analysis of each sound segment. 


Diagram p. 126. 


Chart and guide for reference, 
pp. 127-129. 


LESSON VII 
pp. 147-154 


Sound Segments 


jae 


Combination of phrases. 


Using 2-4 2-4 intonation. 


Effect: special attention on end of 
first phrase. 


Using 2-4-3 2-4 intonation. 


Usual intonation for slow but continuous 
speech. Reduces attention to first 


phrase and places it on the end. 


Covering Patterns 


Flexibility of the organs of speech. 


Just as mimicry assists acoustic con- 
trol, so exercise of the organs of 


speech in making sounds different from 


those of one's regular habits assists 
articulatory control. 


Suggested use of the mirror in order 
to note precise movements of lips and 
tongue in variety of positions. 


Experimenting with varied positions for 
front and back vowels and those between 


of same height. 


Experimenting with varied positions for 
high and low vowels and those between. 


Aim of these exercises is to develop the 
ability to modify slightly the pronuncia- 
tion of vowels in order to substitute 


English vowels for Spanish ones. 


Vocal cords and voicing. 


Practice with sounds made by same 
positions--with and without voicing. 


phrases 


e.g. 


Phrases with 2-3 2-4 intonation. 


For short 
in rapid running speech. 


Practice with many phrases with aim to make 
this pattern automatic. 


Special phrases with 2-3 intonation curve, to 
be memorized. 


"Hello" 
"Good bye" 
"Good night" 
"I'm sorry" 


Tr N 
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| LESSON VIII 

pp- 167-178 


Sound Segments Covering Patterns 


Vowel formation in general. Sentences with 2-4 2-4 2-h intonation pattern. 


Vowels and syllables. Vowels voiced 
and no audible friction. 


A series of short phrases vith empahtic 
wards stressed in each phrase. 


Sentences with 2-3 2-3 2-4 intonation pattern. 
A series of short phrases with stress only on 
end of last phrase. 


General frame for description of vowels. 
Highest point of tongue and lip posi- 
tion. 

Chief points of vowel series. Diagrams For recognition especially. 
pp. 168, 169. 
Special stress for contrast or emphasis. 
"Close" and "open." (This classifica- 
tion rough but useful for vowels 
learned by mimicry.) 


See p. 176 for four word sentence with 
five possibilities of stress. 

General experimenting--to slide high Stress related to intonation. 
to low, front to back--complete range 


of vowels. Special phrases with 2-4 intonation--to be 


memorized. 
Separation of sounds. Aim to prepare 
students to focus attention on any one 
sound in a word. 


e.g. "How are you?" 
"Very well, thank you." 
"Wnere do you live?" 
"Who is he?" 
Etc. 


The vowels [i] ana [1] 
Articulatory description. 


An attempt to isolate the nearest 
Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in phrases with 
2-4 intonation. 
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LESSON IX 
pp. 195-205 
Sound Segments Covering Patterns 
The vowels [el and [e] n Rhythm groups. 
Articulatory description. Diagrams Single words or several words. Usually 
pp. 195, 196. more words in rhythm group in English than 
in Spanish. 
An attempt to isolate the nearest 
Spanish sounds. Sentence rhythm. 
Precise imitation in single words and The stressed syllables tend to occur at 
in phrases with 2-4 intonation. relatively regular intervals and the "waves" 


LESSON X 


pp- 219-225 


VOLUME II 


INTRODUCTION 


pp. xi, xii. 


are relatively uniform. 


Practice with simple two stress frame with 
increasing number of units between these 
stresses but keeping the time between the 
stresses uniform. In short rhythm groups 
the time tends to be prolonged; in long ones 
the time tends to be reduced. 


Sentences for practice. 


Review of the pronunciation materials of Volume I. 


The lessons of Volume I emphasized chiefly (a) the recognition and discrim- 
ination of those English sound features which Spanish does not use to distinguish 
meanings, and (b) the productive practice of distinctive English sounds through 
general mimicry rather than through minute analysis. 


The lessons of Volume II attempt to furnish a detailed analysis of most of 
the individual sound segments of English, beginning with the vowels and proceeding 
through the consonants. For each separate sound presented there is first an effort 
to describe the articulatory process by which the sound is produced, second an at- 
tempt to isolate the most similar sound in Spanish words, and third to provide prac- 
tice in precise imitation. These three approaches are provided for each sound. They 
thus furnish diverse attacks upon the difficult problem of attaining a satisfactory 
pronunciation of sound segments. 


In the matter of intonation curves the lessons of Volume I presented those 
of most importance in the fundamental English sentence types. The lessons of Volume 
II not only continue the practice of these fundamental curves but give especial em- 
phasis to the characteristic distributions of rhythm stresses in English and the 
"reduction" of unstressed syllables through a variety of speed exercises especially 
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neee 


designed to replace by smooth phrase waves the usual Spanish staccato utterance of 
syllables. 


LESSON XI 
pp. 250-256 


Covering Patterns 


Sound Segments 


The vowelslel, [a], [o] Smooth and staccato sentence rhythm. 


Practice with various types of useful 


Descriptive analysis of chief features 
phrases and sentences with one stress. 


of articulation. 
Practice with various useful sentences 
with three stresses. 2-3 2-3 2-4 intona- 
tion. 


The nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in isolated words and 
in phrases with 2-h intonation. 


LESSON XII 


pp. 269-274 
. Covering Patterns 


Sound Segments 


The vowels [u] and [o] Rhythm groups in relation to grammar units. 
Descriptive analysis of chief features Simple rhythm groups. 
of articulation. 
Article and noun. Prepositional 
The nearest Spanish sounds. phrase. Adjective and noun. Be fol- 
lowed by noun or adjective. Verbs with 
Precise imitation in isolated words gubject or object pronouns. Questiois. 


and in phrases with 2-4 intonation. 
Double rhythm groups. 


Noun and verb. 
Verb and noun. 
Adverbs and verbs. 


Practice in recognizing these groups and 
pronouncing them in useful phrases. 
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LESSON XIII 
pp. 287-293 


Sound Segments 


The vowel [v] ana the diphthong [au] 


Descriptive analysis of chief features 
of articulation. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in single words and 
in useful phrases in 2-4 and in 2-3 2-4 
intonation. 


General back tongue position in English as 
contrasted with position in Spanish. 


Imitation in useful sentences with 
2-4} and with 2-3 2-4 intonation. 


LESSON XIV 
pp. 309-317 
Sound Segments 


Covering Patterns 


Suppression of stresses on nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, and adverbs, in order to attain an even 
or smooth sentence rhythm in rapid speech. 


Practice of sentences in both slow and 
rapid tempo. 


Speed drills on useful sentences with 2-5 
2-4 intonation. 


Special sentences to be memorized. 


"Please pass the sugar." 
"Do you want to go?" 
"How much is it?" 

"How far is it?" 

Etc. 


e.g 


Covering Patterns 


The vowel [o] and the diphthong [oz] 


Descriptive analysis of chief features 
of articulation. Diagram p. 309. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in single words, and 
in useful phrases and sentences with 
2-4} and 2-3 2-4 and 2-5 2-5 2-4 in- 
tonation. 


The usual spellings for [o] and [o1] in 
English. 


Reduced forms of prepositions with practioe in 
useful phrases and sentences with 2-4 and 2-3 
2-4 intonation. 


Practice on 3-2 and 3-4-2 intonations in ques- 
tions. Also on 2-5 2-3-4-2 patterns for ques- 


tions. 


Practice on rhythm groups with various useful 
sentences. 


Dictation of intonation. 


Sound Segments 


The diphthong [ ar] 


Descriptive analysis of chief features 
of articulation. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 
Precise imitation in isolated words and 
in useful phrases and sentences in 2-4 


and 2-3 2-4 and 2-3 2-3 2-4 intonations. 


The usual spellings for sound [ax] in Eng- 
lish. 


[ 
f LESSON XVI 
j pp. 356-361 


Sound Segments 


Consonant formation in general. 


Descriptive analysis with diagram for 
reference. pp. 356-357. 


Exercises to develop ability of student to 
modify the mouth positions he uses habitually 
to make the consonants of his own language: 


p. 558. 
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LESSON XV 
pp. 335-339 


Covering Patterns 


Reduced forms of into, out of, have to. 


Practice in various useful phrases and 
sentences. 


Practice on special stress for contrast or for 
emphasis with normal rapid tempo. (Spanish 
speakers usually tend to eliminate stress from 
last few words in sentences. Necessity there- 
fore for insisting on 2-4 intonation at ends of 


these sentences. 
Special sentences to be memorized. 


e.g. "Do you have to got" 
"Would you like to come?" 
"Tell me about it." 

Etc. 


Practice in marking stress anà intonation for 
production. 


Covering Patterns 


Speed practices with useful sentences of var- 
ious lengths and intonations. 


Practice on the two intonation patterns for 
questions. 


Useful proverbs and expressions for memorizing. 


e.g. "A penny for your thoughts." 


Sound Segnents 
The consonants [d], [5] ana [0] 


Descriptive analysis of chief features 
of articulation with diagrams. p. 375. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in isolated words 
and in useful phrases and sentences. 


The usual spelling of these three consonant 
sounds in English. 


LESSON XVIII 


pp. 396-404 
Sound Segments 


The consonants [b], [v] ana [f] 


Descriptive analysis of the chief features 
of articulation, with diagrams p. 397. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in isolated words and 
in useful phrases and sentences. 


The usual spellings for these three consonants 
in English. 


The nasal consonants [m], [n] and [3] 


Descriptive analysis of the chief features 
of articulation, with diagrams p. lOO. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in isolated words and 
in useful phrases and sentences. 


The usual spellings for these three nasal 
consonants in English. 
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Covering Patterns 


Practice on special stress with useful sen- 
tences and the suppression of normal stresses 
on nouns and verbs. 


Dictation of intonation. 


Practices for speed with even and smooth sen- 
tence rhythm. 


Covering Patterns 
Stress in combinations of two nouns. 
Practice in useful phrases and sentences. | 


Practice in marking stress and intonation for 
production. 


Reduced forms of as and going to. 


Practice of these reduced forms in useful 
sentences. 


rs orm momen wmmuus 00000 3L 


LESSON XIX 
pp. 420-427 3 Review exercises in the pronunciation materials of both Volume I and Volume 
LESSON XX 

Tests upon the level of achievement attained at the ond of Volum II, the 
results to be campared with those obtained from similar teste at the beginning of work 
upon Volume I. 

VOLUME III 

INTRODUCTION 

p. xiii. The pronunciation lessons in Volume III continue the emphasis upon the de- 
tailed analysis of the individual sound segments through all the consonants, in the 
threefold approach adopted in Volume II. In addition, the important consonant cam- 
binations that occur in present-day English are described and practiced. For this 
practice the words and phrases are all drawn from the limited vocabulary used in the 
preceding lessons of this course. d 

In Volume III also, attention is given not only to separate sound segments 
and sound combinations, but also to the chief intonation patterns which are maintained 
and developed by considerable practice in each lesson. 

As in the section devoted to grammar, the lessons of this volume complete the 
materials to which special attention is given. The pronunciation items that are pre- 
sented in Volume IV (Lessons XXXI to XL) furnish the practice necessary to maintain 
and develop the use of the knowledge and ability attained through the earlier lessons. 

LESSON XXI 
pp. 462-467 


Sound Segments Covering Patterns 
The 3-2 intonation curve in the middle of 
phrases, especially in series and with words 
connected by and, but or or. 


The consonants [s] and Ls] 


Descriptive analysis of the chief features 


of articulation with diagrams p. 462. 
Material to be memorized. 
* 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 4 "S 
Practice in marking stress and intonation of 


Precise imitation in isolated words and in paragraphs of connected discourse. 


useful sentences. 


The usual spellings for those sounds + 
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Covering Patterns 


Sound Segments 


The 2 2-4 intonation curve, especially in such 
combinations as adjective and noun, verb and 
complement, and expressions of place with time. 


The consonants [w] and [y] 


Descriptive analysis of the chief features 


of articulation, with diagrams p. 484. 
Practice of 2-4 2-4 intonation. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 
Practice in marking intonation and stress both 


Precise imitation in isolated words and of material given orally and material read. 


in useful sentences. 
The usual spelling of these sounds. 


LESSON XXIII 
pp. 508-515 
Covering Patterns 


Sound Segments 


"3 consonant [r] Secondary stress on long words. 


Practice of 2-5 and 3-4-2 intonation curves in 
useful sentencss. 


Doscriptive analysis of the'chief features 
of articulation with diagrams p. 509. 
Comparable Spanish sounds. Special phrases to be memorized such as 
"Go ahead." 
"All right." 
"It's a fine day." 
"We had a good time." 
"Would you mind waiting a minute?" 


Precise imitation in isolated words and 
in useful phrases and sentences. 


The spelling of the sound [r] 


LESSON XXIV 
pp. 528-532 


Sound Segments Covering Patterns 


The consonant [1] Practice of the stress and intonation of 


rhythm groups. 


Descriptive analysis of the chief features 
of articulation, with diagrams p. 529. Stress in combinations of two nouns, such as 
reference room, post office, week end. 

Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in useful phrases and 
sentences. 


The spelling of the sound [1] 
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LESSON XXIV (Continued) 
Sound Segnents 


Covering Patterns 


The sounds [h] and [hw] 


Descriptive analysis of the chief features 
of articulation. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in isolated words and 
in useful phrases and sentences. 


The spelling of the sounds [h] ana [hw] 


LESSON XXV 


pp. 548-553 
Covering Patterns 


Sound Segments 


The 2-4-4 intonation curve in combination of 


Syllabic consonants [1] ana [n] 
two clauses. 


Precise imitation in isolated words and 


in useful phrases and sentences. Practice in rhythm with sentences and para- 


graphs of connected discourse. 


Tho spelling of the sounds [1] and [ax] 


LESSON XXVI 


pp. 566-571 
Sound Segments Covering Patterns 


Practice in marking the stresses and intonation 
of rhythm groups in connected discourse. 


The consonants [p], [t], [k]. 


Descriptive analysis of the chief features 
of articulation with diagrams p. 566. 


Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in isolated words 
and in useful sentences with [pl], [4], 
or [k] at the beginning of stressed 
syllables and in other positions. 


The usual spellings of these sounds. 


The consonant combinations of [5] + con- 


sonant, as [st], [ep], [sk] and [em]. 


Precise imitation of these combinations 
in isolated words and useful phrases and 
sentences. 


pp. 585-589 


Sound Segments Covering Patterns 


The consonants [S], [3] , [tf], (dg). 2 Practice of rhythm groups with appropriate 


stress and rhythm. 
Descriptive analysis of the chief features 
of articulation, with diagram p. 583. 
Nearest Spanish sounds. 


Precise imitation in isolated words and in 
useful sentences. 


The usual spellings of these sounds. 
The consonant [g] 


Descriptive analysis of the chief features 
of articulation, with diagram, p. 586. 


Nearest Spanish sound. 


Precise imitation in isolated words and 
in useful sentences. 


The usual spelling of the sound. 


The consonant combinations of 


Consonant [r], [1] or [w] + vowel, as in 
prepare, true, country, dress, bread; 


pleased, ss, clear, blue; quick, swim, f 
between; 


anà [s] + consonant + [r] or [1] + vowel 
as in stress, straight, explain. 


777. ̃ ᷣ . E SIDE 
SSee footnote 2 page 109. 
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LESSON XXVIII 
pp. 601-605 


Sound Segments Covering Patterns 


Consonant combinations with Url ar [1] ana fol- 
lowing consonant, in words such as farm, 
barn, bird, wark, serve; salt, child, shelf, 
help. 


Practice of reading aloud connected discourse 
with satisfactory stress and intonation of 
rhythm groups. 


Consonant combination with [8] or [2] and 
preceding consonant or consonants, in words 
such as bits, parts, adults, yards, colds, 
forks, hopes; wants, finds, thinks, muscles, 
tables, titles; tastes, asks; expects. 
Consonant combinations with [t] or [d] ana 
preceding consonant or consonants, in words 
such as missed, noticed, helped, looked; 
laughed, washed, touched; admired, happened, 


earned, seemed, called; described, caused, 
arrived; arranged. 


LESSON XXIX 


pp. 618-624 
SOUND SEGMENTS 


Consonant combinations with itj, or [6] and preceding consonant, in such words as 
lunch, inch, fifth, twelfth, sixth, width, length, ninth, depth. 

Consonant combinations with (el, Lvl, Ef] er [ts] at the beginning of a syllable and 
another consonant at the end of the preceding syllable, in such words as invitation, 
inform, comfort; mention, action, function, digestion, description, mansion; advice, 
transform; fifty. 

Consonant combinations with [e] or [8] at the beginning of a syllable and another 
consonant or consonants at the end of the preceding syllable, in such word groups 46 


enough thread, six things, red thread, big things, that theater; stops thinking, 
what's that; those things, where's the house; fill the bowl, wash the window, leave 
what's that; ĩͥ?²»dÄm... 888 fill the bowl, yasa — 


the house, watch the class. 


Some veriations in pronunciation. 
Of unstressed vowels, [1], [ə], [e] 
Of the vowels of stress syllables, 
[æ] and [a] [a] and [o] lu] ana [yu] 
of the [r] after vowels, 
lr] ana [e] 


In brief summary, then, at the end of the lessons of Volume III the student 


will have had the following in the order indicated. 
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OF SOUND SEGMENTS 


— — 


minimum pairs of words and nonsense syllables in order to develop recognition 
and accurate discrimination in hearing. 


2. An elementary description of the "vocal organs" with charts and diagrams for 
reference as a basis for the articulatory analysis of English sounds, with 
exercises to achieve greater voluntary control of the movements of the tongue 
in the accurate production of new sounds. 


1. All the distinctive sounds of English for mimicry and imitation, presented in 
Volume I 


ume I, Volume of the distinctive sounds of English (vowels and consonants) and practice in 
II, and part producing each of these sounds in isolated words, and in many useful phrases 


End of Vol- 3. A descriptive analysis of the chief features of articulation in producing each 
of Volume III and sentences. 


. The chief consonant combinations in English with practice in producing each of 
the combinations in isolated words, and in useful phrases and sentences. 


Volume III 5. The chief variations in the pronunciation of unstressed vowels, of the stressed 

vowels [æ] ana [a], [a] and [o], [u] and [yu], and the consonant [r] 

6. The usual spellings of English Sounds. 

OF COVERING PATTERNS 
1. The stress of words and of phrases. 
2. The basic pattern of English intonation, (2-4 at the ends of phrases), and the 
intonation patterns for phrases in combination, (2-4 2-4 for slow speech and 

Volume I 2-3 2-4 for more rapid speech). 

3. Reduced forms of pronouns and the verb be. 

4. General basic sentence rhythm--smooth waves 4s opposed to staccato syllables. 

5. Rhythm groups in relation to grammatical units. 

6. The various intonation patterns for questions (3-2, 3-4-2, in addition to 2-4). 
Volume II 

7. Special stress and intonation curves far contrast or emphasis. 

8. Reduced forms with rapid tempo. 

9. Intonation curves in series, in various combinations such as adjective * noun, 
volume III verb + complement, two clauses, (5-2, 2 2-4, 2-3 and 5-h-2, 2-h-5). 


10. Secondary stress on long words; stress on various types of word groups. 


In Volume IV the student reviews the sounds of English and the chief features of the cover- 
ing patterns in contexts that cover a greater range and demand a more sustained discourse than did 
the simpler exercises in the earlier volumes. Attention is centered especially upon the rapid 
recognition of the special sound features that English uses to distinguish meanings and upon the 
habitual production of these sounds in the stream of speech. The aim of these exercises is to make 
the precise production of English sounds and rhythm and intonation as automatic as possible. To 
this end, also, the pattern practices of the grammar materials lend themselves throughout the whole 
course. It is expected that the points of pronunciation taught in the pronunciation lessons will 
be insisted upon through all the oral work of the student, in grammar and in word study. Knowledg? 
and analysis in matters of pronunciation are not sought for themselves but solely as a basis upon 
which to build a satisfactory new set of speech habits. 


r 


VOLUME I 


OUTLINE OF GRAMMAR MATERIALS 
AN INTENSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH FOR LATIN AMERICANS 


INTRODUCTION 


pp: i; dd 


LESSON I 
pp. 1-11 


Word Order 


Because the structure of English, i.e. the devices by which the relationships 
of wards are shown, is so much a matter of position and order, the chief emphasis hae 
been placed upon the fundamental matters of word order. In fact, the grammar materials 
of the first ten lessons are organized chiefly about three important matters of word 
order: (a) the significant relative positions of nouns and verbs in the various types 
of English sentences--statements, questions, requests, (b) the noun with respect to 
the order of its modifiers, (c) the verb and the fixed positions for such complements 
as nouns, adjectives, and words of place, manner, and time. 


Within the framework set up by the stress upon the important matters of word 
order, attention is directed to the forms used in the two chief inflections of present- 
day English--the Bingular and plural forms of nouns, and the present and preterit 
tense forms of verbs. Emphasis is given only to those inflectional forms that con- 
tinue to be live, vigorous patterns today. Attention is also directed to the use of a 
few necessary function words such as do, in questions and in negatives; be + the ing 
form of the verb, in expressions of present time; going to, for expressions of future 
time; can, for expressions of ability; used to for expressions of customary action; in, 


Me) 
on, beside, fron, to, of, at, with substantives, in expressions of place, direction, 


and time. 


Function Words and Words 
Inflectional Forms Distributed Grammatically 


"Subject" and "Predicate" Subject forms of personal From, to 


Noun with article and adjective | pronouns 


"Sub ject" pronouns 
"Predicate" verb plus com- 


plement 


Summary frame 


"Gender" in 3rd person pronoun 
Definite article 


Present tense forms [ 2] 
Plural of nouns [2] 
Present tense forms of be 
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Word Order 


LESSON II 
pp. 21-29 


"Object" pronouns 
Questions with do 


LESSON III 
pp. 43-51 


Negative with do 
Questions with be 


LESSON IV 
pp. 66-78 


Negative with be 

Questions with who, what, 
where. Also with pronouns 
and be 

Phrase modifiers of nouns 


LESSON V 
pp. 92-98 


Modifiers of verb and 
complement 

Affirmative statements 

Negative statements 

Questions, affirmative 

Be plus ing forn, 
affirmative and negative 


Inflectional Forms 


Object forms of personal 
pronouns 

Plural of nouns [s] 

Simple form of verb 

Forms do, does 

Form of indefinite article 

Contracted forms of be 


Plurals of nouns [zz] 

Uses of a, an, count nouns, 
mass nouns 

Uses of the 


Genitive forms of personal 
pronouns 

Demonstrative forms--this, 

Summary--"s" ending, nouns, 
verbs 

Form of other 


Verb forms with collective 
nouns 


— 


AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Function Words and Words 
Distributed Grammatically 


on, beside 


All of, Some of, of, None of of 


Much, many 
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Function Words and Words 


Word Order Inflectional Farms Distributed Grammatical 
LESSON VI 
pp. 113-124 
Order of complements of Irregular plural of nouns of, from. 
predicate in statements Preterit of regular verbs. 


Uses of preterit tense. a few, a little 
Order of complements of 
predicate in questions Preterit of be 


Order--affirmative and negative 
Present and preterit of be 


LESSON VIL 

pp. 159-146 

Questions with preterit form Present tense--custamary going to for future verb phrase 
(plus complements) action and present habits 

Negative statements in of with words of measure 
preterit form Use of present tense and also to with verbs 

Questions with interrogative ing form to express future. 
words 


Future verb phrase be plus 
going to plus simple form 

Numerals as modifiers 

To plus simple form of verb 
as object of ask, learn, 
like, want 


LESSON VIII 
pp. 158-166 


Noun adjuncts Preterit forms of irregular can as auxiliary 


verbs. 


Uses of article the--not used 


Indirect object by position 
with certain expressions 


Some uses of to with verb. 
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Function Words and Words 


Word Order Inflectional Forms Distributed Grammatically 
LESSON IX 
pp. 187-194 
Clauses modifying nouns The ending ly At, of place. 


Position of complements of At, in, on, of time 


"manner" with relation to 
position of complements of 
"place" and "time" 


Wen (End oos 


Request and directive sentences 


LESSON X 
pp. 211-218 


Review of the grammar materials of Volume I. 


VOLUME II 
INTRODUCTION 


Pe X As indicated in the Introduction to Volume I the grammar materials of the first 
ten lessons present the basic patterns of English construction organized about impor- 
tant matters of word order: (a) the significant relative positions of nouns and verbs 
in the various types of English sentences--statements, questions, requests, (b) the 
noun with respect to the order of its modifiers, (c) the verb and the fixed positions 
for such complements as nouns, adjectives, and words of place, manner, and time. 
Within this organization only those inflectional forms were treated that continue to 
be live, vigorous patterns in present-day English--the singular and plural forms of 
nouns, and the present and preterit tense forms of verbs. 


In Volume II, the second ten lessons, attention is especially directed to the 
uses of function words: (a) the most impartant and most frequently used "prepositions" 
in expressions of position, direction, time, comparison, purpose, means or instrument; 
(b) the interrogatives and relatives; (c) it and there in the place of the subject; 
(à) the "auxiliaries" in expressions of obligation and necessity, should, must, have 
to, etc. 


The inflectional forms treated in the lessons of Volume II are subordinate but 
by no means unimportant. They are (a) many of the irregular preterit tense forms, such 
as rode, chose, found, sank, grew, kept; (b) the forms of adjectives used in compari- 
sons, such as softer, better, clearest, most; (c) the genitive forms of nouns, such 88 
John's, boy's, men's; and (à) the genitive forms of personal pronouns used in positions 
other then attributive, such as mine, ours, theirs. 
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Word Order and Necessary 
Function Words for Function Words and Words 
Sentence Patterns Inflectional Forms Distributed Grammatically 

LESSON XI 
pp. 243-247 


Questions attached to 
statements. 


before, after, until, in expres- 
sions of time. 


for (and its omission) in ex- 
pressions of time. 


Contrastive and continuing 
statements. 
(be or auxiliary alone) 
(do as substitute verb) 
(either, too, so) 


It in expressions of time 


Polite forms of request 
sentences. 

LESSON XII 

pp. 262-268 


Request sentences with let us- some, and any, after verbs 


with, without, (accompaniment or 


Substitute word one. 
instrument ) 


It in expressions of weather, 


distance, identification. by (agency, means) 


How and how far in questions. 


LESSON XIII 
pp. 281-286 


In order to and to for purpose. for (purpose) 


tion 
Why in questions. toward (direction) 
into, out of (direction) 
up, down (direction) 


through (direction) 
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Ward Order and Necessary 
Function Words for 


Sentence Patterns Inflectional Farms 


LESSON XIV 
pp · 302-308 


Preterit verb phrase with -i 


To plus simple form after 
adjectives with too or 
enough. 


For after predicate adjective. 
It with to plus simple form 
of verb after predicate 


adjective. 


While, when, in clauses of 
time. 


LESSON XV 
pp. 325-354 


Genitive forms of personal 
pronoun used alone 


Whose in questions. 


Clauses that modify nouns. 
Genitive forms of nouns 


LESSON XVI 
pp. 349-355 


Sentence pattern for 
comparisons. 


er in comparisons 
est in comparisons 


irregular forms in com- 
parisons 


Function Words and Words 
Distributed Grammatically 


which, what (interrogativos) 


should (ought to) 


must, have to 
inside, outside (place) 


over, under, above, below 


(position) 


the same ... as 
aS ... as 


similar, like, alike 
different from 
more 


most 
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Word Order and Necessary 
Function Words for Function Words and Words 
Sentence Patterns Inflectional Forms Distributed Grammatically 


LESSON XVII 
pp. 369-373 


Summary of it in sub Ject between, among 
position. 
There in subject position. in front of, behind (position) 


around (direction, position) 


upon (position) 


LESSON XVIII 
pp. 389-395 


Order of words in clauses. by (direction) 


Noun clauses (as object). by (time ) 


Interrogatives with to plus off, off of (position) 
simple form of verb. 
(He asked where to go) 
(He asked where they 


across (direction) 


Should go) 
LESSON XIX 
pp. 413-419 
Preterit forms--irregular. 

Review of the grammatical materials of Volume II. 
LESSON XX 

Mid-term Test of Progress. 
VOLUME III 


In Volume I the grammar materials included primarily the basic patterns of Mun EX 
struction organized about the important matters of word order; i.e. the fundamental ge 1 CRM 
statements, questions, and requests- Only those forms were included which are necessary to operate 
these patterns--those for singular and plural number, and those for the present 1 EM x 
-ing form), and the preterit of verbs. The function words included are those i i 15 
situations covered--do for questions, be + ing form for present time, going to for future; an 

those with Subs <in, on, at, beside, from, to, of--for expressions of place, direction, 
and time. 


In Volume II the grammar materials included primarily 
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(a) the sentence patterns that require function words, i.e. questions attached to state- 
mente, questions as object or complement word groups, and questions with interrogative wards; re- 
guests with polite forms and proposals including the speaker; statements with substitute words, and 
Statements of comparison; included ward groups or "clauses," as modifiers of nouns, as modifiers 
of adjectives, and as complements. 


(b) the most important and most frequently used function words, with especial emphasis upon 
those used with substantives in expressions of position, direction, time, comparison, purpose, 
means or instrument; and with some emphasis upon those used with verbs to express obligation or 
necessity--should, must, have to; 


(c) the forms for irregular preterits, such as rode, sang, grew, kept; for comparisons with 
adjectives, such as softer, better, clearest, most; and the genitive forms of nouns, such as 
John's, boy's, men's,and of personal pronouns used in positions other than attributive, such as 
mine, ours, theirs. 


In Volume III the grammar materials include primarily 


(a) included ward groups or "clauses," with their necessary function words, the accompany- 
ing other words, and substitute expressions; 


(b) function words with verbs and accompanying necessary wards that are distributed 
grammatically (a number of these items are chiefly for recognition); 


(c) the word order of post-positive modifiers and of clauses; 


(à) the forms of past participles, especially of irregular verbs, and of the indefinite 
pronouns. 


The grammar lessons of the first three volumes (Lessons I to XXX) contain all the itens of 
English structure that are stressed in this intensive course. In the first twenty lessons, by 
means of practical exercises with a strictly limited vocabulary, the chief emphasis was placed 
upon the basic patterns of English construction organized about the important matters of word 
order. Those few inflectional forms and function words were treated which are also essential to 
providing a sound foundation upon which to build a satisfactory productive competence in simple 
English. All these practical exercises are supplemented and enforced by the "pattern practices" 
in order to make the structures automatic in production. The ten lessons of the third volume are 
for those who have advanced beyond the beginner's stage and include some matters for receptive use 
or camprehension. 


Word Order Function Words and Words 
(Clauses and Post- Distributed Grammatically 
Positive Modifiers) Inflectional Forms (With verbs and with clauses) 
LESSON XXI 
pp. 453-461 


Past participle forms of Have and past participle--for 
regular verbs action completed and important 
in present 


still, any more, any longer 


Past participle forms of 
irregular verbs 


already, yet 


ago, since, for 
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LT ́ m—4—4ĩä — 


Word Order 
(Clauses and Post- 
Positive Modifiers) 


Function Words and Words 
Distributed Grammatically 
(With verbs and with clauses) 


LESSON XXII 
pp. 479-483 


had and past participle--com- 
pleted in sane past time 


be and past participle (with and 
without an expression of 
agency) 


will and shall (for recognition) 


used to and be used to 
Be used to--(a) habit or 
custom, (b) tolerance ar 
"conditioning" 


present and with nouns 
preterit with ing forms 
of verbe 


could possibility and doubt 


(For recognition) 
not past time 


(as preterit of can - ability) 


LESSON XXIII 


pp. 503-507 
* 
Explanatory nouns have been, had been * ing form 
(duration to present time) 


ing form as modifier 
(duration to a past time) 


| with complement 


without complement 
ii Si would, customary action (for 


past participle as modifier recognition) 


with complement 
without complement 


adjectives after nouns 
adjectives with "phrase" 
modifiers 


* 
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Word Order 
(Clauses and Post- 
Positive Modifiers) 


LESSON XXV 

pp. 542-553 

Order of expressions of 
place, manner, and time 
in sentences with "object" 


modified by a clause or with 
noun "object" clause. 


LESSON XXVI 
pp. 561-565 


Inflectional Forms 


Indefinite pronouns 


one (you and they for 


recognition) 


Compound indefinite pronouns 


concord 


Tense forms in clauses 


Function Words and Words 
Distributed Grammatically 
(With verbs and with clauses) 


might, possibility and doubt 
(May, possibility and doubt) 
(For recognition) 


= have got (For 
= have got to recog- 
get |. become nition) 


+ past participle 


Expressions of comparison 
as ... as, than 


(No repetition of principal 
verb and complement) 


80--"shortened sentences" 


Summary of uses of do 


Expressions of cauge ar reason 
because, since, as, for 


Expressions of purpose 
to, in order to, so as to 


in order that, so that 


Uses of (can, will, may ) 
(coulà, would, might) 
in those clauses 


Expressions of result 
and therefore 


consequently BO vee that 
so that such ..- that 
So 


PR 


oe Ad 


.. o a 


j Worà Order Function Words and Words 
| (Clauses and Post- Distributed Grammatically 
Positive Modifiers) Inflectional Forms (With verbs and with clauses) 


keep--repeated and continued 
action 


For recog- talks and talks 
nition again and again 


over and cver 


frequently, con- 
tinual 


repeatedly, etc. 
Expressions with though, although 


LESSON XXVIII 


pp. 597-600 
Expressions with if 
| 
| Expressions with if ... not-- 
| unless 
Expressions with whether or not 
: whether 
TE; 
LESSON XXIX 
i 
pp. 615-617 
"Direct object" + simple Summary of uses of have 
form of verb 
want, would like, wish 
"Direct object" + adjective ^ 8 
1 or past participle want, would. Tire 
I + noun 
"Direct object" + noun ur werp 
+ noun + to + verb 
wish + to + verb (For 
+ that + clause recog- 


nition) 


LESSON XXX 
pp. 630-634 


Review of the grammar materials of Volume TIT. 
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VOLUME IV 


In Volume IV the grammar lessons offer a fresh type of approach to the important matters 
treated in the first three volumes anà aim not only to support the habits developed by the former 
exercises but especially to check possible weaknesses in thosé habits and to furnish considerable 
free practice. The type of review exercises furnished in these lessons (Lessons XXXI to XXXVIII) 
forces the productive use of these particular constructions and forms in contexts more complete 
than those of the earlier exercises and demands from the student a sustained use of these English 
patterns when his attention is upon thought rather than upon structure. 


In each of the grammar lessons of this volume there is a text so composed as to emphasize 
by considerable repetition a few selected features of structure. This text is designed to be pre- 
sented orally to the students without pause and at normal speed and the students asked to retell 
in their own words as much of the material as they can remember. They inevitably use in their 
free retelling of the matter the few features of structure that have been repeated frequently in 
the text in natural contexts. 


The special items selected for each text are in each case listed in a note to the teacher. 
These are the items that are to be given special attention and, if necessary, retaught by using 
either the special drills provided in the lesson of the day, or by other exercises from the pre- 
ceding volumes where these items were first taught. 


The special items included in the lessons of Volume IV are those which in our experience 
have needed special attention in the effort to stimulate the student to use his new knowledge and 
his new habits in productive expression with more sustained and freer discourse. 


Some of the chief items are listed in the following. 


LESSON XXXI 
pp. 657-662 Forms of nouns. 
Forms of verbs. 
Word order of modifiers of nouns, and of expressions of time and place. 
LESSON XXXII 
pp. 673-676 Uses of the, and its omission. 
Possessive pronouns 
say and tell 
like, want, love 
in, at, on, to 
LESSON XXXIII 
pp. 685-688 Pronouns in subject position 
Preterit forms and preterit verb phrase with -ing. 
Have (has, had) and the past participle. 
Other 
LESSON XXXIV 
pp- 698-701 Word order in noun clauses and in questions with interrogative words. 


Preterit and past participle forms of irregular verbs. 
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LESSON XXXV 
pp. 712-714 Uses of subject pronouns. 


Inflected genitives. 
Use of the articles. 


Some and any 

LESSON XXXVI 

pp. 726-728 in order to, in order that, so that 
Invariable form of adjectives. 
such ... 88 


it with to and simple form of verb after adjective complement ("predicate 
adjective"). 


LESSON XXXVII 


pp. 741-744 be with the past participle. 
Comparison 
There is, there are. 
Noun adjuncts 


LESSON XXXVIII 


pp. 759-158 if clauses,--result clauses, etc. 
Use of auxiliaries in sentences and in clauses. 


In brief summary, then, the grammar materials of this intensive course stress the follow- 


ing matters. 

s upon the basic ward order structure of statements, ques- 
forms--singular and plural number, and present and preterit 
tense, the forms of the personal pronouns and the few function words that are essential to operate 
these structures are also included. The function words include do for question, going to for 


future time, and be + ing form for present time. 


In Volume I the chief stress i 
tions, and requests. The two sets of 


e patterns that require function words-- 


In Volume II the stress is put upon the sentenc 
farms, statements with substitute words, 


questions attached to statements, requests with polite 
clauses as modifiers of nouns, etc.--and upon the most important and most frequently used function 


wards with nouns. The forms that are included are those for the irregular preterit, the genitive 


of nouns, and of personal pronouns in positions other than attributive. 


In Volume III the stress is put upon clauses with their necessary function words. Here 
also are included the chief function wards with verbs to express completed action, customary ac- 
tion, obligation, possibility, etc.; the word order of post-positive modifiers and of clauses; and 
the forms of past participles. . 
ded but exercises presented that are designed to stimulate 
the student to use his knowledge end new-formed habite of gtructure in longer contexts and more 


sustained discourse. All through the course, however, by means of the supporting "pattern prac- 
tices" and "substitute frames" the effort is made to make the basic structures of English,matters 


of habit rather than of conscious choice, and every one of the statements of the "grammar" of the 
lessons is a summary statement of practice to be derived from the examples and exercises as 4 
helpful guide in forming habits and not to be treated as a fact of knowledge to be remembered and 


restated. 


In Volume IV no new items are ad 


VOLUME I 


OUTLINE OF VOCABULARY MATERIAIS 
INTENSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISE FOR LATIN-AMERICANS 


INTRODUCTION. 


p. ii 


LESSON I 


pp. 15-19 


Since the emphasis of the first ten lessons is upon structure and sounds, the 
vocabulary is strictly limited. The plan has been to include those vocabulary items 
which are most useful in the particular learning situation of the students for whom 
this course provides. The learning situation requires that the terms and phrases 
shall be related to the immediate social and physical environment and that they shall 
provide the means of operating the structural exercises. Accordingly, certain areas 
of vocabulary have been developed. There has been no effort to cover the environment 
completely, but enough terms have been chosen in each area to set up satisfactory 
conversation and discussion within the language frames presented in the grammar. 


The chief areas used are: formulas of courtesy and matters of social behavior, 
including the practices used in respect to personal names, titles, and addresses; food, 
clothing, parts of the body; buying and selling, including matters of money, banks, 
the post office; time, including the phrases used in respect to the hours of the day, 
the months, and the seasons; the classroom and the matters of the physical environ- 
ment in which the actual teaching occurs. 


Word Study "Reading" 


1. Expressions of nationality as pronounced 1. The English class 


by English speakers. 


2. Cognate words--expl. of use 


e.g. student, teacher, vocabulary, pronun- 
ciation, explanation, words; attend, 
speak, understand, know, learn; 688 


e.g. doctor, lesson, university, new 
important 2. The English Book 


e.g. form, verb, article, spelling, custom, 
read, help; long, interesting. 


3. The North American Friend 


e.g. son, daughter, question, answer, 
house, room, lamp, pipe, cigaret smoke, 
ask; difficult, good. 


las indicated above the vocabulary materials of our Intensive Course, outlined here, are also 
in process of revision and there are some features of the text that do not represent our present 


practice. 


In the revised edition, for example, we shall not use Spanish glosses for single words 


and we shall provide in the text much more of the typical context materials and exercises which 


our teachers have always supplied and used in their teaching. 


Our heading "Reading" is misleading. 


The function of these "readings" was to introduce all new words in context, and this material has 
always been dealt with orally first. Whatever reading occurs is incidental and in the nature of 4 
review of matters already taught and practiced. 
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Zern 


Worà Study 
1.2. North American greetings and leave 
takings. 


3. Cognate words 
e.g. president, custom, indicate omit. 


LESSON III 
pp. 58-64 
Word Study 


l. Numerals. 


2. Addresses 
at, on, in, of place 


3. United States Money 


e.g. dollar, cents, quarter, dime, 
nickle, penny. 


4. Cognate Words. 
e.g. difference, cause, omission, possible, 


sincere, etc. 


North American Informality 
e.g. greetings, courtesy, cordiality, in- 
formality, shake hands, embrace, 


smile, speak, formal, informal, 
sincere 


North American Introductions 
e.g. lady, gentleman, person, introduction, 
for example, young 


The University and the English Course 


e.g. course, sentence, purpose, discuss, 
write, language, easy, difficult. 


The Price of Food 
e.g. money, price, list, butter, bread, 


coffee, sugar, milk, change, increase, 
decrease. 


The English Class 
e.g. letter, envelope, stamp, assignment, 
get, arrive, early, late 


Food and Clothes 

e.g. clothes, dinner, boy, girl, store, 
cash, manager, department. store, shoe, 
dress, hose, blouse, wool, suit, hat 


live, eat, drink, remember, sell, buy, 
pay, wear, want 


large, white, small, brown, excellent, 
expensive 
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LESSON IV 
pp- 87-90 

Word Study 
1. Cognate words 


e.g. check, music, excellent, etc. 


2. Always, sometimes, never. 


5. Want, like 


LESSON V 
pp. 107-112 
Word Study 
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"Reading" 
1. Letter. 
(Form for headings, greetings, conclusions; 
vocabulary) 


e.g. south, country, drug store, candy, ice 
cream, tax, group, pair, necktie, 
fami mother, father, brother, 

sister. 


enjoy, carry, take courses, spend, 


bring 


comfortable, perfect, different, 
tral, friendly, blue, bright 


cen- 


"Reading" 


1. Cognate words 
e.g. attitude, different, excellent, 
perfect, possible, etc. 


2. Each, every, often, seldom, always, never, 


usually, 
5. Parent 
4. sit. (is sitting vs is seated) 


LESSON VI 
pp. 133-137 
Word Study 


1. Conversation (at breakfast and in living 
room.) 

e.g. glass, fruit juice, cups, boiled egg, 
waiter, take, dishes, piece, water, 
bottle, plate, knife, fork, spoon, 
cream, pitcher, sugar bowl, chair, 
window, newspaper, couch, door, radio, 


orchestra, program, match, parents, 
husband, child, woman. 


listening to, play, Bing, speak with, 
work, receive, put, hot. 


"Reading" 


1. Cognate words 


e.g. medicine, fruit, orchestra, program 


Titles of address and their use. 
5. Ordinal numerals 


4. Weights and measures 
e.g. ounce, pound, ton, inch, foot, yard, 


mile; pint, quart, gallon; peck 
bushel 


xb 


1. North American Names of Persons 
e.g. first name, last name, middle name, 
Signature, telephone directory, mar- 


riage, rule, nickname 
select, change, determine 
married, unmarried, favorite, same 
2. Conversation including numerals in 
addresses, weights, measures (Additional 


words such as following) 
hospital, grade, news, living roam. 


open, believe, earn, cost, closed, right 


ZZ 


Word Study "Reading" 


Letter. (Repeating important vocabulary items 


1. Cognate wards. 
of former lessons.) 


e.g. hospital, piano, telephone, favorite 
2. Home 
3. what (interrogative) 


LESSON VIII 


ae 


pp. 119-185 
"Reading" 


1. Expressions of time Courtesy and etiquette 


Introductions 

e.g. wages, hostess, guest, meat, salt, pepper, 
quality, course, dessert, tea, sandwich, 
punch, end. 


2. Expressions of rate 


3. dress, letter, glass, pill. 
(various meanings of each) 


mention, take, sit down, pushes, serve, 
begin, offer, pass, wife, delicious, 
polite, popular, cold, iced 


4. Work (Functional change.) 


5. Once, twice, three times, etc. 
LESSON IX 
pp. 204-209 


"Reading" 


Word Study 
1. Aches etc. (for names of parts of body) 
e.g. head, throat, headache, fever, 
shoulder, arm, leg, foot, muscle, 

tooth, dentist, ache. 


Cognate words 
e.g. method, quality, vegetable, prefer, 
present, serve, popular, ete- 


2. Expressions of clock time 
e.g. after, past, to, of, noon, 


midnight, etc. 


5. Days, months, and seasons 


sore, uncomfortable 


2. Use of dates and expressions of time. 


3. Of persons. 


4. Dates. e.g. tall, thin, like. 


5. Irregular preterit forms - 

e.g. came, saw, knew, sold, sent, had, 
said, read, met, cost, put, could, 
got, gave, ate, was, EDL? went, 
began, left, gat, stood, took. 
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LESSON X 
pp. 224-235 
REVIEW 
1. The preparation of word lists under area headings such as classroom, Eng- 
lish House, city, stares, food, clothes. 
2. Selected vocabulary items with defining sentences. 
Vocabulary items . «. « « sssr»: 128 
Words for "things" (nouns). . + + 61 
Words for "actions" (verbs) 52 
Words for "qualities" (adjectives) 12 
Total number of starred items in the readings throughout Volume I, 446. 
VOLUME II 
INTRODUCTION 
p. xii In as much as the lessons of Volume II center attention primarily upon a grasp 
of structure and pronunciation, as did the lessons of Volume I, the treatment of vo- 
cabulary items through the materials devoted to Word Study and Reading is continued in 
Volume II with the same purposes and with much the same limitations as before. The 
items are strictly limited and include those which are most useful in the particular 
learning situation in which the students are--their physical and social environment 
and the special words necessary to operate the structural exercises. New vocabulary 
areas are added to those of Volume I, and include the words descriptive of physical 
characteristics such as size, shape, color, weight, flavor; the house, with its furni- 
ture; the weather; and the cafeteria. 
LESSON XI 
pp. 257-260 
JJ ee c i 
1. near, far from 1. The drugstore 
e.g. prescription, druggist, box, pills, 
2. The -ing form tooth paste, razor blade, cigar, 
e.g. They enjoy good singing. tobacco, magazine, cover, finger, 
She is learning English by studying it. waitress, soda fountain, sundae, ice 
He likes staying at the English cream cone, "coke!" prepare, count, 
house. hear, advise, order, recommend; cer- 


tainly, on enough, dark, pretty; 
3. Questions with expressions of time. ^ 


e.g. What time is it? It is nine o'clock. 


4, Expressions of wish or desire. 
e.g. I want a glass of water. 
He would like a glass of water. 


5. do as a full context word. 
e.g. They are doing their lessons. 
The reading that we did was difficult. 
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LESSON XIIL 
pp. 275-279 
Word Study 


1. Cognate words 
e.g. describe, prepare, 
recommend, temperature, 


prescribe, 
chocolate. 


2. enough 


5. for (with money as in "He bought the coat 


for $25.00) 


h. Clothes 


5. right and wrong; right and left. 


LESSON XIII 


pp. 294-300 


Word Study 


1. either, either ... OF 
2. for 
e.g. "to sing for their guests" 


"£o buy one for him" 
"because he is too hoarse to speak 
he asked me to make the address 


for him." 
3. say, tell, talk, speak. 
lh. about 
e.g. "a book about grammar, 


"to ask about tickets," 

"to know about the election, i 

"to read about," "to speak about," 
"he paid about five dollars," 
"about five o'clock," "about three 
miles." 


1. The cafeteria. 


e.g. 


trays, restaurant, service, soup, roll, 
pie, paper napkin, cashier, total, 
slip, seats, glasses, sign, kind, 
class, block, taxi, tickets; farget, 
order, stand in line, change (her) 
mind, add, ride, try, find, whisper, 


prefer, walk; tired, 
sometime, 


stop, light, talk, 
poor, slow, clean, cool, 


back, wrong, fat, warm. 


1. The house: 


e.g. 


2. The English class (see also Lessons 


TLA 
ege 


description, garden, porch, hall, 
t floor, kitchen, furni- 


mirror, firs , 

ture, gas Stove, sink, refrigerator, 
stairs, basement, second floor, back 
yard, bedroom, bathroom, bed, closet, 
pureau, curtains, shades; seem, con- 
tain, sleep, hang, plan; attractive, 
narrow, wide, handsome, electric, 
various. 


I and 


ink, pen, typewriter, pencil, story, 
notebook, notes, problems, speech, 
club; copy, sharpen, wait, tell, hope, 
turn, present, right away. 
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r N ey MA LERE ENG SSS 


LESSON XIV 
pp. 218-225 


Worà Study 


Cognate words 

e.g. composition, description, garden, 
paper, problem, refrigerator, attrac- 
tive, electric, present, prefer. 


l. The movies as representations of life. 


e.g. impression, characters, schools, enter- 
tainment, representative, truth, crime, 
sex, society, standards, exaggeration, 
point, fact, exceptions, effect; in- 
quire, shake (his) head, mean, repre- 
sent, recognize, laugh at, entertain, 
emphasize, admire, suppose, worry, 
impress; serious, true, excessive, 
real, able, public, of course, fair 
ordinary, bad, even. 


2. seem 


3. Irregular preterit forms. 


e.g. feel, find, forget, hang, hear, leave, 
ride, sleep. 


lh. such 


5. next and the next, in expressions of time. 


e.g. "I am going to New York next month and 
stay for six weeks. I shall spend the 
next month in Detroit." 


LESSON XV 
pp. 343-347 
Word Study 
1. Cognate words l. An identification game. 
e.g. element, exaggeration, exception, e.g. game, way, rest, object, flavor, 
impression, public, Superintendent. shape, rectangle, radiator, height, 


weight, color, Size; play, choose, 
guess, taste; sweet, sour, bitter, 
round, square, fair, hard, soft, big, 
tall, red, yellow, green, black, hard, 
difficult, exactly, almost, at least, 
perhaps, unfortunately. 


2. had better 
3. know, know how to. 
u. ever, as generalizing form 


5. Names of stores 
e.g. Wahr's, Kroger's, Swift's Drug Store 
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. Cognato words 


Word Study 


e.g. color, object, rectangle, exact. 


2. had rather, would rather: 

5. at least 

4. paper, as in "a piece of paper," 
"there is no paper to write on," "a 
Sunday paper," "papers for admission 
into a country." 

LESSON XVII 

pp. 381-586 


. Cognate words. 


5 


Word Study 


e.g. adult, decision, idea, information, 


priviloge, system responsibility; 


direct, individual, liberal, natural 


personal, responsible, social. 


. both, both ... and. 


e.g. "both men," "they both, " "both of 
our friends," "both of them, " "both 
John and James," "the flowers both 
blue and red," "both slowly and 
naturally," "both at the house and 
in the class." 


write, write down. 

e.g. "write a letter," "write down the 
words," "write the words down," 
"write them down." 


farther, further. 

e.g. "Honduras is farther from here than 
Mexico," "to study the question 
further," "any further questions." 


1. The customs of "dating." 
e.g. appointment, expression, dance, con- 


l. Customs and behavior. 
e.g. visitor, nation, philosophy, individ- 


ual, responsibility, childhood, infor- 
mation, idea, control, situation, 
adult, morality, example, decision, 
habit, part, chaperone, system, safe- 
guard, absence, privilege, abuse(n), 
lack, sense; need, require, assume, 
abuse(vb), provide; social, liberal, 


responsible, absent, proper, moral, 


reliable, unlike, external, unneces- 


Bary, thoughtful, strict, healthy; 
dangerously ; comparatively ; proper ly, 
naturally, in spite of. C 


"Reading" 


cert, entertainment, expense, apart- 
ment, invitation, frankness; call on, 
call up, get along, pertain, arrange, 
go for a walk, invite, share, det; 

unfamiliar, convenient, just, miscel- 


laneous, respectable; frankly, without 
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LESSON XVIII 


pp. 405-411 


2. 


3. 


NI 


Word Study 


Cognate words 
e.g. dance, expression, information, 


invitation, insist, invite. 


whichever, whatever, whoever. 


country, shade. 

e.g. "a country or nation," "the country 
rather than the city,--rural rather 
than urban," "the shade of a large 
tree," "the shades at the windows.” 


Kinship terms. 
e.g. aunt, uncle, niece, nephew, cousin, 
grandmother, grandparents, grandson, 


grandchildren, father-in-law, sister- 
in-law, son-in-law. 


Verbs with irregular preterit forms. 

e.g. become, bite, bleed, break, choose, 
cut, drive, fall, fly, freeze, grow, 
keep, let, lend, make, mean, run, 
Sink, sleep, sting, swim, wake up. 


6. hope, wait, wait for, expect. 


Volumes I and II. 


1. Before breakfast. 


e.g. bath tub, get up, sleep, wait for, lie, 
wait on, look at, wake up, wash, shave, 
brush, comb, ask for, take a shower, 
borrow, lend, keep, succeed; ready, 


asleep; 


2. A picnic. 


e.g. farm, picnic, car, barn, lake, acre, 
land, bathing suit, wood, path, prac- 
tice, stone, shore, shade, tree, 
fly(n), mosquito, garden, plant, bee, 
cheek; call for, drive, consist of, 
freeze, skate, swim, run, put on, 
look out, fall, break, think of, cut, 
Sink, reach, lay, breathe, bite, 
happen, find out, grow, accept, touch, 


fly (vb), sting; fast, unlucky, sharp, 


LESSON XIX 
pp. 428-446 
REVIEW 
Important vocabulary items selected from the readings, with sentences of 
defining context. 
Total number of items ....... . 222 
Words for "things," (nouns) . . .. 384 
Words for "actions," (verbs). . . . 34% 
Words for "qualities" (adjectives). 22h 
Function words. e heu SP Mesa REG S 
Total number of starred items in the readings throughout Volume II, 
approximately 400. 
VOLUME III 
INTRODUCTION 
p. xiv 


In Volume III the matters of vocabulary receive more emphasis than they do in 
Special attention is given in the Word Study sections to the live 


patterns of derivation such as the use of the suffixes -er, -ness, -able, -y; to 


Eee MEE p s 


i 
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groups of English and Spanish cognate words with similar areas of meaning; and to 
common English words of particular difficulty such as take, put, make, get, and time. 


The reading material of Volume III, although ii is still strictly limited in 


vocabulary and primarily used to pra 


United States. 


LESSON XXI 
pp. 468-477 


Word Study 


1. Cognate words. 
e.g. abundant, accident, act, actor, 
animal, barber, circular, culture, 
| dialog, extreme, favorable, insect, 
modern, natural, novel, obedient, 
poem, post, probable, pure, quiet, 


! result, secret, sign, solid, superior, 
tone, visit. 


2. just 


e.g. "just two minutes ago," "stayed Just 
one month," "just now," "I Just saw 
her," "I have just eaten dinner." 


5. right away, at once, once. 
as in "to come right away," "to come 
at once," "I once lived in New York," 


"I came only once." 


K. mountain, mountains 


ctice the language items boing learned, attempts 
to furnish sane introductory information concerning various aspects of life in the 


"Reading" 


1. A conversation of parents. 


e.g. garage, key, button, trousors, plan, 
week-end, mountain, fire, sheet, pil- 
low, sun, grass, flag, pole, neighbor, 
funeral, animal, cat, squirrel, needle, 


pin, spool, thread, string, umbrella, 


wing, spot, paint, leaf, boat, 
material, sleeve; lock, hurry, SSW, 
throw, dismiss, suggest, rain, take a 
trip, climb, cook, wish, pull, never 
mind, tell time, be afraid, raise, 
lower, interrupt, try on, finish, fit, 
fix, die, cry, show, bury, refuse; 


proud, smooth, wet, dry) good-looking, 
tight, loose, really, rather. 


Lag EDUCATION 
E oan 
Os 
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LESSON XXII 
pp. 491-501 


Word Study 


1. Cognate words. 
e.g. capture, consider, consult, 
continue, decide, declare, 
divide, examine, explore, form, 
imagine, insist, interpret, invent, 


protest, organize, rob, transform, 
visit. 


2. The names of the states of the United 
States. 


3. The ending -er with nouns, frequently 
indicating a performer or an expert or 
an instrument. 

e.g. swimmer, beginner, helper, speaker, 
driver; teacher, singer, waiter, 


dancer; can-opener, container, 
freezer. 


hl. time as in the following expressions. 
e.g. "on time," "to tell time," "in 
time," "Tt is time to go," "There 
is time to go," "to beat time," 
"in 2-h time," "a good time," 
"from time to time," "at times," 
"a time for work," "winter time." 


LESSON XXIII 
pp. 514-520 
Word Study 


1. The wards about, at, for, from, in, of, 
on, to, with, after verbs. 

Review of expressions already intro- 
duced, and new expressions as follows: 


agree with, ask (a favor) of, correspond 
to, correspond with, depend on, disagree 


with, differ from, hear ... about, hear ... 


from, insist on, persist in, succeed in, 
think about. 


2. off and on, ever since. 


Ui 


still and even with more or adjectives with 

the -er ending. 

e.g. "still warmer," "even more beautiful," 
"even better." 


"Reading" 


l. Climate in the United States. 
e.g. climate, chart, thermometer, figure, 
a great deal, depend, interpret. 
2. The Fahrenheit Thermometer 


e.g. laboratory, diagram, formula, degree; 
boil, consider. 


Fall weather and winter weather. 


e.g. ground, branch, rise, shine, bare, 
deep. 


VI 
. 


lh. Clothes for fall and winter. 


e.g. socks, scarf, fur, leather, gloves, 


rubber, underwear; continue, heat. 


n 


Temperatures in representative states. 
e.g. average, section 


"Reading" 


l. The library. 

e.g. community, fee, requirement, card, 
fine, damage, offense, reference. 
dictionary, encyclopedia, building, 
periodicals, stacks, shelves, drawer, 
author, call number, law, call slip, 
assistant, arrangement, step, file; 
Obey, lose, tear, publish, require; 
due, overdue, previous, useful, upper; 
according to. 


?. The weather. 
e.g. at all, continually, daily, ever since, 


continuously, from time to time, off 
EES gue 


* 
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LESSON XXIV 
pp. 533-540 


. Cognate words. 


e.g. opinion, digestion, decision, opera, 
union, division, conclusion, melon, 


dean, sermon, religion, confusion. 


2. get 
as in "get some sleep," "gets forty dollars 
a week," "they got the man who robbed the 
bank," "get breakfast for the family," 
"get there at six, " "get up in the marning." 


3. at, by, in, of, to, with, used with a past 
participle and be. 
e.g. surprised at, frightened by, inter- 
‘ested in, tired of, opposed to, 
covered with. 


lh. else, after such words as who, what, eL, 
anyone, someone, everybody, nothing. 


LESSON XXX 
pp. 55h-559 
Word Study 


1. Cognate words 


e.g. dictate, ventilate, operate, separate, 
celebrate, create, eliminate, antici- 
pate, enumerate. 


2. make. 
as in "make a fire," "make a mistake,” 
"make fifty dollars a week," "make a bed, 
“two and two make four," "make a differ- 
ence," "make him hurry," "fire makes the 
water boil," "make him sick." 


5. It seems. 
as in "It seems to rain every day," 
"It seems far," "It seoms to me that 
we'd better go by train.” 


4. funny, amusing or comic, and strange or 
peculiar. 


1.2. Of a university. 
e.g. registrar, emergency, advanced, 
entrance, requirement, registration, 
pleasure, term; appreciate, ask a 


favor of, talk to; graciously, 
at first. 


3. From the campus to the English House. 

e.g. cloud, sky, bell, tower, bird, hole, 
lawn, bench, nut, mail, sidewalk, 
chalk, dirt, wind; ring (vb), dig, 
feed, steal, fight, win, draw, build, 
sweep, blow; on the way, soon, happy, 


blond, angry, noisy; wooden; over. 
"Reading" 
l. A diary. 


e.g. diary, blank, adviser, credit, con- 
ference, instructor, tuition, board, 
scholarship, policeman, ribbon, 
science, unit, guide, text, examina- 
tion, report, receipt, equivalent; 
confer, apply, please, hear from, 
watch, direct, rest, last; valuable, 
physical, low, heavy, so fer, daily 
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LESSON XXVI 
pp. 572-577 


Word Study 


1. Cognate wards 
e.a. confidence, supremacy, influence, 


l. New York City 
e.g. population, center, world, suggestion, 
crowd, horn, bus, history, fun, 
architect, design, wealth, subway; 
stop, dislike, stay away; peaceful, 
natural, in relation to, famous. 


obedience, substance, evidence, 
distance, police, colonies, tragedy, 
comedy, preference, literary, ignor- 
ance, experience, democracy, impor- 
tance, territory, satisfactory, 
family, laboratory, reference, 
secretary, victory. 


2. do, full verb as in "do (something) for 
(someone)," "do the dishes." (see also 
VIII and IX). 


3. Nouns that end in -ness. 
e.g. softness, dryness, lateness, 
sweetness, bitterness, kindness. 


LESSON XXVII 
pp. 590-595 


Word Study "Reading" 


1. Cognate words. 


e.g- admiration, ambition, combination, 
condition, conversation, election, 
exception, imagination, perfection, 
production, pronunciation, protec- 


tion, reduction, section. 


1. University classes 


e.g. field, experience, recitation, fresh- 
men, sophomore, research, function, 
committee, chairman, meeting, 
specialist, lecturer; profit by; 
valuable, technical, scientific. 


2. take, 


as in "take prisoners," "take his hat," 
"take medicine," "take sugar in tea," 
"take a boat to Buffalo," "take a road," 
"take responsibility," "take a course," 
"take an examination," "take a trip," 
"take a walk," "take a picture." 


eee 


LESSON XXVIII 
pp. 606-611 


Word Study. "Reading" 


1. On note-taking. 


e.g. record, outline, heading, chapter, 


clear, efficient, Roman numeral, 


Arabic numeral. 


. Cognate words 

e.g. annual, appetite, attention, 
buffalo, comma, communication, 
exaggeration, intellectual, 
occasion, opposition, recommend, 
suggestion, tennis. 


2. Words with the ending -able. 
e.g. acceptable, admirable, believable, 
breakable, comparable, dependable, 


enjoyable, excusable, likable, 
noticeable, payable, preferable, 
readable, washable. 


LESSON XXIX 
pp. 625-629 


Word Study "Reading" 


1. Going to conventions. 
e.g. Joke, influence, relaxation, leisure, 

reservation, round trip, fere, uniform, 
baggage, accommodations; admit, miss, 


. put, 

as in "put the dishes on the table," 

"put money in the bank, " "put responsi- 
bility upon John," "never put any con- 
fidence in what he says," "puts a high 
value on his ebility," "put (a child) to 
bed," "put (a person) to work," "soft 
music puts me to sleep." 


waste, relax, reserve, cancel, wave, 
wire (telegraph), get off; guilty, 
idle, all right. 


2. Words with the ending L- 
e.g. windy, dirty, hairy, milky, creamy, 
fiery, glassy, woolly. 


LESSON XXX 


pp. 640-651 
REVIEW 


Selected vocabulary items from the readings and given with sentences of 


defining context. 


Total number of 1 tem 76 
Words for things (nouns) + +++ ** 38% 
Words for actions (verbs) =: 35% 
Words for qualities (adjectives) - + 21% 
jj 


Total number of starred items in the readings throughout Volume III, 


approximately 300. 
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VOLUME IV 

INTRODUCTION 

pp. xv, xvi In Volume IV, with the lessons in pronunciation and in structure or grammar 
devoted solely to a review of the materials given in Volumes I, II, and III, the mt- 
ters of vocabulary receive relatively more emphasis. In the Word Studies particular 
stress is put upon such matters as (a) two-word verbs like give up, take over, look up, 
bring out, put off, (b) deceptive cognates like assist, attend, realize, ignore, 
gentle, prevent, and (c) functional change without difference in form in such common 
words as work, smile, plan, ride, talk, turn, help, cool. 

The "Readings" of Volume IV are much less limited in vocabulary and structure 
than are those of Volume III. Through them the student obtains not only practice in 
normal English over a considerable range of vocabulary but also brief introductory 
information concerning such matters as our government organization and its various 
services, system of education, religious groups, magazines and newspapers, literature, 
art, and music. 

LESSON XXXI 
pp. 665-671 

Word Study "Reading" 
1. Cognate wards. 1. Government and politics. 

e.g. activity, contagious cruelty, (List of vocabulary items--p. 670, 671--in- 
curiosity, dignity, electricity, cludes 50 nouns, 24 verbs, 17 adjectives.) 
formality, furious, numerous, origi- e.g. act, cabinet (Pres.), campaign, candi- 
nality, popularity, publicity, regu- date, citizen, class (social), Congress, 
lerity, sincerity, vanity, variety donkey, editorial, election, elephant, 

excitement, fraud, party politics, poll, 
2. have, representative, veto, voter; collect, 
as in "Won't you have a seat?" "Have criticize, declare, elect, nominate, 
another piece of cake." "We had a long run (administer), run (for political 
conversation." "They had a fast game of office), take for grar nted, vote; 
tennis." "He had his hair cut." "I have Democratic, executive, Judicial, 
it in mind." "The registrar has charge legislative, political, powerful, 
of the records." Republican, unconstitutional, violent. 


3. Two-ward verbs. 
(General introduction) 
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LESSON XXXII 
pp. 619-685 


Ward Study "Reading" 


1. Education in the United States. 
(List of vocabulary items, P- 685, includes 
18 nouns, 8 verbs, 10 adjectives.) 


1. Cognate words. 
e.g. spiral, statue, spiritual, splendor, 


studious. 
e.g. authority, boarding school, bus, elec- 
2. Two-word verbs. tion, geography, mathematics, parochial 
e.g. run out (of), run across, run dom, School, policy, prestige, resources, 
call up, go over, run through, run standard, village, welfare; afford, 
into. belong to, compel, maintain, punish, 
set (standards), supervise, transport. 
actual, administrative, co-educational, 
local, modern, obsolete, rural, 
separate, superior, well-equipped. 
LESSON XXXIII 
pp. 692-696 


Word Study 


1. Religion in the United States. 
(List of vocabulary items, p. 696, includes 
51 nouns, ll verbs, 9 adjectives. ) 

e.g. Baptist, Episcopalian, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Protestant, 
Puritan, Quaker, Roman Catholic; 
belief, conflict, denomination, doc- 
trine, religion, sect; comprise, 
defend, move away, object to, prohibit, 
protest, separate from; dissatisfied, 
dissenting, intolerant, religious. 


1. Cognate words. 
e.g. telephone, alphabet, phonetics, 
sub ject, example, quality, atmos- 
phere, equator, hemisphere, 
eloquent, initial. 


2. Two-ward verbs. 


e.g. get through, look out, look out 
for, came over, come about, give 


in, give out, get along, get along 
with, put up with, take to, run on. 


LESSON XXXIV 


pp. 705-710 
"Reading" 


Magazines in the United States. 
(List of vocabulary items, p. 710, includes 


1. Functional change. 


Noun and verb, noun and adjective, with 
areas of meaning clearly related, as in, 12 nouns, 4 verbs, 7 adjectives.) 
work, "the men work," "their work; " e.g. appeal (n), cartoon, circulation, 
smile, "they smile," 4 smile;" dark, combination, current events, issue, 
"a dark night," "the dark" " walks news stand; appeal (vb), cover uv n 
talk, ride, push, whisper, wait; clude), devote --. to, subscribe to; 
(Noun and verb with one of the areas of contemporary, current, emotional, 
meaning highly specialized, as in, foreign, humorous, satirical. 
paper, "a small piece of paper," " Roter. 
and "to paper a rooms" milk, “a Lng, EDUCATION 
glass of milk," and "to milk à cow;” f «e nt 
Dept. of Extension 


water, "a glass of water," and "to 
water the flowers.") 1 


SERVICE. 
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LESSON XXXIV (Continued) 


Word Study 


2. Two-word verbs. 


e.g. get over, go over, get by, 
"go on with," "call on," "call 


for," "see about," look after, 


get on. 
LESSON XXXV 
pp. 718-724 


Word Study 


1. Cognate words. 


e.g. argument, actual, assist, attend, 
intend. 


TO 


Functional change. 
Noun and verb with areas of meaning 
clearly related. 


e.g. pull, heat, vote, share, return, 
stay, try, taste, call. 


Two-word verbs. 

e.g. put (samething) on, think 
(something) over, bring (something) 
up, take (something) back, take 
(something) on, make (something) 
over, bring (something) on, run 
(something) up. 


VI 


LESSON XXXVI 
pp. 122-129 
Word Study 


"Reading" 


"Reading" 


1. Regionalism in the United States. 
(List of vocabulary items, p. 79h, includes 
15 nouns, 5 verbs, 9 adjectives). 
e.g. cattle, drainage, drawl, generaliza- 


tion, livestock, Puritan, restlessness, 
survival; differ (from), rebel; 


applicable, broad, dominant, reserved, 
shrewd, stern. 


"Reading" 


1. Cognate words. 


e.g. realize, ignore, pretend, sympathetic, 
pupil. 


2. Functional change. 


e.g. turn, end, cost, help, mention, offer, 
order, stop. 


5. Two-word verbs. 

e.g. Think (something) out, put (some- 
thing) off, take (something) up, 
bring (someone) up, put (something) 
out, take (something) over, look 
(something, someone) up, look 
(something, someone) over, bring 
(something) out. 


1. Literature in the United States. 


(List of vocabulary items, p. 739, includes 
51 nouns, 6 verbs, 6 adjectives.) 


e.g. apology, autobiography, classic, 


dialect, environment, era, essay, 


fault, philosopher, prose, psychology, 


series, slavery, statesman, storm, 


survey, taste, virtue; criticize, dis- 
card, explore, parallel, golden, 
influential, liberal, patriotic, 
tolerant. 
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LESSON XXXVII 


pp. 748-755 
Word Study 
1. Cognate words 1. Music in the United States. 
e.g. gentle, comprehend, prevent, (List of vocabulary items, p. 753, includes 
etiquette, convenient, inconvenient. 9 nouns, 6 verbs, 5 adjectives.) 
e.g. appreciation, band, composer, inspira- 
2. Functional change tion, maturity, talent, taste, 
e.g. appeal, rise, attack, deposit, hurry, technique; assume, confine, encourage, 
climb, lack; state, impress, stimulate; ambitious, 
(with voiced and voiceless consonant.) fine, indigenous, native, tremendous. 
advice (n) and advise (v) 
use (n) and use (v) 
excuse (n) and excuse (v) 
abuse (n) and abuse (v) 
(with shift of accent.) 
protest(n) and protest(v) 
progress (n) anà progress (v) 
increase (n) and increase (v) 
decrease (n) and decrease (v) 
5. Two-word verbs. 
e.g. make (something) out, make out, 
get (something) together, get 


together, make (something) up, 
make up. 


LESSON XXXVIII 


pp. 


760-764 


Word Stu 


"Reading" 


1. Art in the United States. 


1. Cognate words. 
(Summary and review of cognate wards (List of vocabulary items, P. 764, includes 
introduced in Lessons XXXI to XXXVII.) 19 nouns, 8 verbs, 6 adjectives, 2 phrases.) 
e.g. academy, commission, culture, depres- 
2. Functional change. sion, event, extent, luxury, movement, 


(Summary and review of words introduced 
in Lessons XXXI to XXXVII.) 


5. Two-word verbs. 


(Summary and review of two-word verbs 
introduced in Lessons XXXI to XXXVII.) 


mural, nationaliem, reaction, sculptor, 
sculpture, vogue; carve, create, 
decorate, display, exemplify, exhibit, 
recover from, reject; gigantic, grim, 


in part, in turn, powerful, spectacular, 
ugly, wnorthodox. 


Index of words introduced in the Word Study sections of Lessons XXXI to Sanaa EA 
Tho lists of words from the Reading sections contain 195 nouns, 70 verbs, 69 adjectives, 2 phrases, 


a total of 314 items. The total number of vocabulary items given attention in Volume IV is thus 


480. For all four volumes the total number of vocabulary items introduced in the Word Studies and 


the Readings is approximately 1600. 


